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A Religious Interpretation 
of Democracy 


HE strategic hour of democracy is at 
hand. Our hearts are buoyed not 


alone by the expectation that wrongs 
will be righted, but by the hope that rights 
will be realized. 


We seek not alone government for all by 
the consent and through the co-operation of 
the governed, but also government, that is 
social organization, for the social project of 
the highest good of all. 


If the new democracy means freedom in 
social control and co-operation for high ends, 
how shall men learn to know the truly worthy 
ends? What shall this new democracy mean? 
This is the comprehensive problem of reli- 
gious education. It involves serious questions: 
How may we train lives so that living in a 
democracy may be a religious experience? 
How may we cause spiritual purposes to be- 
come dominant in the lives and affairs of 
men? How may the realization of such pur- 
poses become the real product of democracy? 


The ideal of a democracy of the spirit, 
realized through education, involves many 
intensely practical problems; it is likely to 
call for a reorganization of our processes of 
instruction and training that they may fur- 
nish an experience in democracy; it will call 
for new courses prepared in the light of specif- 
ic needs. These and many other related 
subjects will be discussed at the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of The Religious Education 
Association, to be held in Detroit, March 
seventeenth to nineteenth, 1919. 









































THE IDEAL AS TO COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


THE Basic CONDITIONS .oF COMMUNITY LIFE 
Kenyon L. ButTerFIELp, LL.D.* 


The fundamental condition of adequate community life-is loyalty 
to the community. But full community loyalty is impossible, unless 
the community idea is so imperative that community loyalty finally 
dominates other loyalties. 

The possible power of the community idea is well illustrated by 
the city of Jerusalem. In itself a relatively unimportant collection 
of buildings, possessing an insignificant trade, certainly at the present 
time without an attractive population, yet its recent capture thrilled 
the hearts of half the people of the globe, and is thus far perhaps the 
most dramatic incident of the present war. Long ago Jerusalem 
became a civic entity of outstanding significance, a sort of social 
personality of great power, and has commanded the undying loyalty 
of a hundred generations. First as a center of national aspirations, 
then as a religious shrine, and again as a promise of future restor- 
ation for the supreme earthly hope of a virile race of people, the city 
finally became to Christendom the symbol of heavenly citizenship. 

Obviously few communities can ever arouse such loyalties— 
loyalties that grow out of aspirations surpassing even the great 
hungers of men for economic advantage or class power. But if we 
believe in the validity and significance of the community idea, we 
must maintain that each city, each village, each area of population 
the individuals of which are bound together by ties of common 
interests, has in it a measure of this same unity and personality, and 
evokes from its people some degree of allegiance and pride. The 
practical question then is whether the local community, the relatively 
small group of people living in some one political or other rather 
arbitrary unit, forms or can form a genuine social entity. If this 
question cannot be answered affirmatively, then the community idea, 
good as it is and true in special instances, cannot have great im- 
portance in any scheme of constructive race improvement. What 
we are really seeking in our discussions about the community life is 
to determine whether we can set apart groups of people in such a 
way that they form genuine social units. Within these units the 
people must have common interests of many kinds, so important and 
so numerous that they are of more immediate concern to the people 
of this group than they are to anybody else; interests so absorbing 


*A paper by the President of Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, presented a 
Fifteenth’ A y ane Convention of the Religious Education Association, New York, March 5, 1918. 
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that the members of the group have more immediate concern with 
these mutual affairs than they have with anything else. In terms 
of biology, we want the community to be a real social organism. 


DEFINING THE COMMUNITY 


In constructive social work we need to apprehend not only the 
abiding fundamental principle of association, but also crave a fairly 
clear definition of terms. It is obvious, therefore, that we should 
understand what we mean by the word “community.” Sometimes 
the word “community” is used where “neighborhood” is really 
meant; more often it is applied to a local political subdivision, to a 
small city, to a large city, or even to a state. And then we have, of 
course, the ““Hope of the Great Community’’—the race as a whole 
unified into a great human brotherhood. In this paper the term is 
used to signify the local unit or group. 

One of the best statements of the community idea-is found in 
the “Declaration of Purposes” of the farmers’ organization known 
as the Grange: “We propose meeting together, talking together, 
buying together, selling together, and, in general, acting together for 
our mutual protection and advancement.” 

This definition is comprehensive in its inclusion of all aspects of 
the farme:’s work and life. While it is indefinite as to units or areas 
of effort, as a matter of fact the subordinate or local grange has 
always been the bedrock of grange activity and the area of jurisdic- 
tion has roughly been a township. Of course, this subordinate or 
local grange is not really a community, because while the theory was 
that only farmers would be admitted and that all farmers might be 
admitted, the Grange is nevertheless more or less selective and ex- 
clusive in practical operation. However, the germ ideas of a true 
community are exemplified in the purpose and organization of the 
Grange. 

Our initial and supreme difficulty lies right here: Can we define 
a community in this all inclusive fashion both for country and for 
city? Can we really correlate all the interests of all the people in a 
given area, and thus have a true community? Outside of New 
England the local political communities are merely arbitrary areas. 
Cities and states it is true do have personality. Bvt industries are 
exceedingly individualistic, except as in a measure the general trade 
or business interests of a city are of special interest to the people 
of that city and may be in a measure unified through the efforts of 
a board of trade. Of course the lines of social cleavage do not 
follow geographic areas very closely. This is especially true in the 
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cities, except as the city breaks itself up into districts in which a 
certain type of population may predominate. 

But is it possible to secure from these separate and particular 
interests, in some measure at least, a common interest? In Massa- 
chusetts an effort has been made for the past half-dozen years to 
develop a rural community movement in which the industrial and 
social interests shall be unified on the basis of the political unit, the 
old New England town. This, it may be observed, is really an effort 
to revive what was once a very live fact, because in early colonial 
days the New England town was a true community, so much so that 
even the church was co-terminous with the political unit. The new 
social unit plan, although apparently having in mind largely social 
or living conditions, might conceivably eventually seek political or 
even industrial unities. On the other hand, the “community-center 
movement” is a neighborhood movement along social lines with only 
incidental industrial and political aspirations. For example, the 
present plan to form community councils in rural school districts will 
secure not communities but merely neighborhood groups. We may 
find it necessary, first of all, to form these neighborhood social 
groups, both in city and in country, before we can realize the true 
community. But let us remember that the real community will 
integrate political, industrial and social interests. 

I shall not here attempt a definition of the community, I am 
merely trying to emphasize the need of a clear-cut understanding as 
to what a community should be and the limitations of accomplishing 
it. But in this connection may I venture a tentative statement con- 
cerning the community goal as applied especially to the rural field? 
This may help toward a definition. 


THE CoMMUNITY GOAL 


1. Geographically, a natural and convenient unit, permitting 
easy communication among those living within its 
boundaries. 

2. Economically, a localized and standardized farm business, 
with maximum efficiency in use of land and in methods. 

3. Socially, a group that can in a measure take care of itself, 
study itself, make its own plans for improvement, develop 
and largely maintain its own institutions. 

4. Politically, the unit of a real and efficient democracy: Real, 
because all consciously participate in the upbuilding of the 
community ; efficient, because it gets results in terms of a 
common and general welfare gained through individual 
initiative tempered with complete co-operation. 
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5. Spiritually, a community or group feeling and sentiment with 
all individuals and agencies seeking self-interest in relation 
to community interest. 

It is possible that we may be obliged to recognize at least three 
types of communities, the urban, the semi-urban, and the rural. We 
may find it wise to form artificial but still actual social units in the 
large cities which shall eventually dominate political results, even 
though they may not conform to political subdivisions, and may at 
least have a powerful influence upon industrial life, although not 
conforming to any industrial unities. In the smaller cities.and large 
villages, we may find that the entire city can be unified in all aspects 
of its life, through the combination of neighborhood centers with 
the organization of overhead groups representing specific interests 
of the entire city. Or, a chamber of commerce with a very broad 
program may unify city-building as a whole. We may find that in 
the rural communities outside of New England, where the town is 
the natural integer, we will have to work for a long while in neigh- 
borhood groups with only a gradual approximation to real com- 
munities forming around centralized schools, market towns, or other- 
wise. 

Or, again, if we find difficulty in unifying all the interests of all 
the people in terms of a true local community, we may be obliged to 
content ourselves with types of communities, not on the geographic 
lines already indicated, but on the basis of the three fundamental 
interests ; utilizing existing political units in the interests of good 
government; cities or other convenient divisions or areas for in- 
dustrial units ; neighborhoods or “social units” for our social integra- 
tion, and then endeavoring to correlate all these various interests for 
purposes of the larger welfare. 


THE CoMMUNITY AS BASIC DEMOCRACY 


Thomas Jefferson once expressed with great enthusiasm his 
appreciation of the old New England town and town meeting as the 
strongest bulwark of a political democracy, and sought to devise a 
method by which it might be engrafted upon the political map of the 
country. The method of surveying and of settlement, as well as 
perhaps the geography of the rest of the country, made these local 
political subdivisions in most parts of our land rather arbitrary and 
they have never had great political vitality. But the principle is 
sound. If we are to have a genuine political democracy, we must 
gain this democracy first of all and always in the local political sub- 
division. The same is true in our social life. If the small group— 
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the church, the neighborhood, the school district—are not democratic 
in their social life, we do not get on toward a social democracy, for 
our social stratifications are not so apparent as our social segrega- 
tions. If we seek industrial democracy, we must also have it in the 
industrial units, although perhaps the requirement here is less clear. 
But if we preach the idea of, democracy from the standpoint of a 
theory of organized local communities, each comparatively self- 
sufficient industrially, politically and socially, we see the significance 
of the idea that thoroughgoing democracy can best be worked out in 
these small local groups of people. That is to say, the most complete 
democracy will exist under those conditions where practically all of 
the people living together in a given area, recognize common interests, 
common needs, and acquire a thoroughgoing union because of 
common participation in these mutual interests. I take it that the 
thesis underlying the virile and promising community-forum move- 
ment is just this conception of the local community, as basic de- 
mocracy. 


THE COMMUNITY AS KINGDOM OF GoD 


The injection of the religious motive at this point transforms at 
once our ideal community into what might be called a localized King- 
dom of Heaven. This is done wholly by the type of ideals which are 
set up as a guide and inspiration for community development. We 
may have community building based on notions of common industrial 
gain or of general fraternal relationship; but we may also transfuse 
constructive community building with the very highest ideals we 
possess. Suppose we say that community ideals are, for example, 
making one’s daily work primarily a service to mankind, because the 
laborer in any field of work is a worker together with God in carry- 
ing out God’s plan. Suppose we assume that the development of the 
individual personality to its fullest scope is the principal thing to 
keep in mind in the community and must be applied to every individ- 
ual. Suppose we recognize that friendliness or neighborliness of 
spirit, which is perhaps the highest test of the religious life, is the 
foundation stone upon which to build any permanent human activ- 
ities. Suppose we believe that in all these activities we are led by 
God, the Invisible King, and are seeking to learn His will, to conform 
to His methods, desiring that all people shall recognize His leader- 
ship. We have then, it seems to me, a pretty full complement of 
ideals with reference both to community building and Kingdom 
building, and we may then interchange our phraseology with perfect 
impunity according to our mode of thinking. Those who seek com- 
munity building may grasp hands warmly with those who seek the 
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Kingdom of God, both recognizing that this common end is not 
attainable at all unless it is attained in those primary associations 
involving the most frequent contacts of men with one another, 
namely, the local group. 


Have WE LAID THE BAsIs For COMMUNITY LOYALTY ? 


We come back to our starting point. The responsibility of the 
community is largely gauged by the loyalty toward it that can be 
developed. There is no such thing as community life or community 
responsibility unless community loyalty takes precedence of other 
loyalties. Our problem is therefore so to project the community 
idea and community ideals among our people, so to organize their 
effort that the individual shall see that loyalty to his own growth and 
self-realization demands the utmost service from himself to the com- 
munity; so that family loyalty shall consist largely in making the 
family as serviceable as possible to the community ; so that the man 
in the industrial group, the worker, the labor union man, if you 
please, shall discover that greater than loyalty to the particular 
group that has heretofore commanded his chief interest, is a loyalty 
to the common interests of the larger group; so that the individual 
who recognizes that he belongs to a certain class socially shall begin 
to substitute loyalty to the community for the narrower attachment ; 
so that the earnest churchman shall discover in the community, as 
the Kingdom of God, the object of a loyalty larger than that to be 
given to a church organization. 

These are the tests of community responsibility. Community 
building is based very largely upon successful development. After 
all it is a matter of proportion. Can many worthy and necessary 
loyalties come to be considered as more or less partial and incomplete, 
of less significance than loyalty to the community? The main task 
of community building is to set up the ideal that a community, a 
real community, shall be the most significant thing in our social 
structure. 


Wuat THEN 1s COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY ? 


If we reach a point where we can subscribe to the idea that the 
community is the most significant thing, then community responsi- 
bility becomes all-embracing and imperative. 

It calls, first of all, for the maximum industrial effort, for the 
reason that we want through our work to be as serviceable as possible 
to our own community and also to other communities. 
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It calls for the completest social welfare, because it has in mind 
the largest freedom of the individual that is possible, while allowing 
the largest possible freedom to other individuals. It is this com- 
munity contact which, while it produces perhaps the largest amount 
of friction socially is, after all, the most effective in fitting people 
to one another. A fraternity that is dependent upon separations, 
distances, and the avoidance of all contacts, is scarcely a permanent 
brotherhood. The neighborly spirit can be developed only in neigh- 
borhoods. 

The community ideal also gives a great impetus to the religious 
motive, because it places the responsibility for religious development 
with the brotherhood as a whole. 

Finally, the community idea brings to the front the notion of 
responsible relationships between local communities, and of all com- 
munities to the great community. We must of course not allow in- 
dividualism to prevail in community any more than in personal life. 
Communities must merge into the larger groupings, but still preserve 
their community integrity and individuality. 

It may be said finally that there will be no such thing as com- 
munity responsibility, unless we can have something approaching a 
real community. But if we have a real community, community 
responsibility is the biggest thing existing, because it means that the 
highest welfare of every individual in that community is the concern 
of all. The reconciliation between personal freedom and co-oper- 
ation or organized endeavor reaches its fullest expression in the local 
community. 











THE ORGANIZATION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


WALTER S. ATHEARN * 


There is no fact more evident to the student of world events 
than the necessity of the reconstruction and the development of popu- 
lar education. An uneducated democracy is no democracy at all. 
Wherever education breaks down, there democracy also breaks 
down. Current literature in America, England, and France clearly 
forecasts an unprecedented development of popular education in the 
days that are just ahead. 

It is also clearly apparent that democracies of the future will 
seek a moral foundation for citizenship. Either systems of ethics, 
with no definite religious sanctions, will be introduced into the state 
schools, or the church must provide an efficient system of religious 
education for all the people. In our own country there are a number 
of clearly defined movements already claiming public support, each 
having for its object the religious education of the American people. 
In each of these movements there is the community emphasis. It 
seems to be generally accepted that in the future there will be more 
community co-operation in religious education than ever before. A 
number of distinct types of community organization have been 
suggested and attempts have been made to put some of them into 
actual operation. 

It is desirable in the early days of this movement that the funda- 
mental principles of educational administration should be clearly in 
the minds of the leaders and that the movement should have the 
advantage of being launched in the light of sound educational theory. 
It is the writer’s opinion that until there is agreement on certain 
fundamental principles there can be nothing gained by the discussion 
of details of organization. For this reason this paper will be devoted 
to what seems to me'to be the basic principles, rather than to the 
defense of any type of community organization. 


THE TASK oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Through the public schools the state secures an efficient, socially- 
minded homogeneous citizenship. It develops common skills, com- 
mon attitudes, and common ideals. Its curriculum, besides providing 
for individual needs, contains common elements which become the 
basis of the like-mindedness of the people and insure united and 
. * be pager was read before the International Sunda School Convention, Buffalo, N. Y., June 
4, 1918, by Walter S. Athearn, Professor of Religious Education, Boston University; Chairman 


Educational Committee of the International Sunday School Association. It covers the ground of 
his paper at the Convention of the R. E. A. in New York on March 5, 1918. 
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collective activity. It is thus that social solidarity is secured in a 
democracy. 

The task of religious education is to motivate conduct in terms 
of a religious ideal of life. The facts and experiences of life must 
be inter-fused with religious meaning. In a democracy the common 
facts, attitudes and ideals given as the basis of common action, must 
be surcharged with religious interpretation. Spiritual significance 
and God-consciousness must attach to the entire content of the 
secular curriculum. Unless the curriculum of the church school can 
pick up the curriculum of the public school and shoot it full of reli- 
gious meaning, the church school cannot guarantee that the conduct 
of the citizen of the future will be religiously motivated. 

It follows from the above statement that a community program 
of religious education must seek the complete correlation of the 
public schools and the church schools, from the kindergarten to the 
university, and that the church must erect a comprehensive system 
of religious schools. 

In discussing forms of community organization in religious 
education it is necessary to keep clearly in mind the sort of school 
system which is to be sustained by the proposed community organiza- 
tion. Many of the proposed plans of community organization give 
evidence of a complete absence of educational ideals, coupled with a 
complete mastery of the art of propaganda. The writer of this paper 
is searching for an organization which can sustain a comprehensive 
system of church schools, including week-day and Sunday church 
schools, vacation schools, community training schools for religious 
leaders, and professional organizations for teachers and officers. It 
involves the daily care of twenty-five million elementary children, 
and three million high school students in the United States alone, with 
provision for the religious training of adults. It involves the annual 
expenditure of millions of dollars for buildings, libraries and text 
books, apparatus and equipment. It involves the training of an army 
of teachers and supervisors, many of whom will be paid adequate 
salaries, and all of whom will have the highest professional ideals. 
It is highly important that community organizations now being 
established shall contain the framework that will sustain such a 
system of church schools. 


DENOMINATIONAL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


In the field of religious education there will be both denomina- 
tional and community interests to be recognized. Every denomina- 
tional school has a dual relationship—a family relationship to the 
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denomination, and a territorial relationship to the community in 
which the school is located. This dual relationship is akin to the 
relation of the family and the municipality. There is a sense in 
which the householder is independent of the community; but there 
is another sense in which the householder is obligated to respect the 
welfare of the community. In a very true sense every religious 
denomination is accountable to society as a whole for the manner 
in which it discharges its educational responsibility to its children, 
for society as a whole is affected by the educational program of each 
religious body. Noman can live unto himself and no denomination 
can educate unto itself. 

This paper is not directly interested in the organization of reli- 
gious education within the local church. The International Sunday 
School Association has recognized such schools to be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the denominational Sunday School Boards. This 
paper is interested vitally in the co-operative, federated educational 
work of churches in the same community. While only community 
problems will be considered in this paper, it may be said in passing 
that most of the principles of educational administration advocated 
for the community program will apply with equal force within the 
schools of a religious denomination. 

In the study of the problems of educational organization and 
administration the church should profit by the experience of the 
public schools. The questions of units of effective supervision, 
academic freedom, political and commercial influence, state and 
local control, etc., have been under discussion and experimentation 
for a hundred years and the church should profit by this valuable 
experience. ' 

Church colleges have also gone through a struggle for academic 
freedom. It is surprising that the church schools in the local com- 
munity should be placed under academic bondage on the same day 
that the church college is given its academic freedom! 

A study of the sources listed in the bibliography appended to 
this paper will show the present status of educational organization 
in the field of secular education. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


There is abundant evidence drawn from both secular and reli- 
gious educational practice to justify the following statement of prin- 
ciples of educational organization. 

(a) Any board of education, secular or religious, created to 

protect vested interests of any kind, will be ineffective 
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and, in the end, detrimental to the welfare of the child- 
hood of the community. 

Effective educational administration requires unity of purpose. 
Board members must be free to promote a common objective with- 
out prejudice, and without influence from a specially interested 
constituency. 

Boards of Religious Education in charge of community training 
schools have frequently been composed of members elected by the 
various church bodies, the Christian Associations, the County or City 
Sunday School Association, etc. Such boards have invariably 
proved to be weak and inefficient. The very moment a serious 
educational task was attempted the organization broke down. 

Some communities have constructed their Boards of Religious 
Education from representatives of the various divisions of the 
church school, such as elementary, secondary, adult, etc. These 
boards have also been inefficient. 

The most effective board is secured when each member repre- 
sents the whole school and the whole community. 

Boards of public education are not composed of members selected 
by the various political parties, publishing and supply houses to 
represent their interests. To prevent partisan politics and com- 
mercial rivalry from influencing the schools we have a non-partisan 
board of education and persons sharing in the profits from school 
books, or supplies, are by law denied membership on such boards. 

To permit a Community Board of Religious Education to be 
composed of members officially selected to represent the different 
religious denominations and their affiliated publishing interests and 
denominational charities would invite into the community program 
denominational jealousies and permit the children of the community 
to be exploited in the interests of publishers’ profits. Under such a 
board an efficient school system would be impossible. 

(b) The organization which is responsible for the educational 
program of a community should also be responsible for 
the financial support of the educational system. 

In many New England cities the municipality levies the school 
tax and the school board expends the money. School funds are made 
the basis of political contests, and funds are reduced to satisfy tax 
payers, leaving the board of education without the ability to give the 
community the kind of a school system its children should have. 
After a hard struggle Boston has broken away from this system, 
and the board of education is given the power to levy school taxes 
within limits fixed by law. Under this arrangement the school 
board knows what it can do through a series of years. 
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It is quite common for the budgets for community religious ed- 
ucation to be made up of sums contributed by the County Sunday 
School Association, the Christian Associations, the Federal Council 
of Churches, etc. The withdrawal of the financial support would 
seriously cripple the work of the community religious schools. 
Disaster lies ahead of that board of religious education which relies 
upon some other board, or denominational organization for its 
financial support. 

(c) The organization of religious education in a community 
should guarantee the academic freedom of the schools 
and promote the professional standards of teachers and 
officers. 

All ecclesiastical and commercial control must be removed from 
the community programs in the interests of academic freedom. The 
teachers must be free to carry forward through a series of years an 
uninterrupted program of religious education. The school must be 
judged by its product, and teachers must be protected from secre- 
tarial or ecclesiastical exploitation. Trained educational supervisors 
alone should be permitted to direct the educational program. 

In the selection of text books it should be conceded without debate 
that the teachers should have a voice in the selection of the books 
they are to use, that the educational experts should guide teachers in 
the selection, that boards should adopt no books not approved by 
trained educators, that book publishers and lesson writers should be 
excluded from all boards charged with the duty of selecting text 
books, and that merit and not the publisher’s imprint should be the 
basis of selection. 

(d) The Community System of Religious Education should 
rest upon the christian citizenship of the community and 
be independent of all other organizations. 

A system of religious education can not be successfully operated 
as a side line of any other organization. The public schools are free 
and independent. They render a service to the whole community. 
The church schools of the community must be independent of all 
other agencies so that they may render a distinct service to the whole 
community. 

(e) The unit of local administration must be conscious of its 

relationship to the entire educational system. 

The size of the unit of educational administration is a matter of 
great importance. The unit may be too small to provide adequate 
financial backing and competent educational leadership. It may be 
too large to be practicable as a unit of supervision. Forty-one of 
the United States have chosen the county as the unit of civil govern- 
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ment. I am of the opinion that, ordinarily, the county is the logical 
unit for the administration of religious education. The territory 
covered should, of course, represent a homogeneous, socially united 
population if possible. 

Cities should be responsible for the fringe of rural territory 
around them. It is fatal to the suburbs to organize an independent 
city organization and leave the remainder of the county without 
leadership. 

A leading authority on educational administration says: “It is 
not safe to make use of any given unit of government unless, for 
the purpose in hand, the people feel themselves as in control of that 
unit.” * 

For standardization and stimulation the smaller units need the 
direction of larger state and national or international units. The 
power handed down must be regarded as the will of the people them- 
selves or supervision will be ineffective. There must be a close 
spiritual bond between the smaller and the larger units. 

In arguing for the principle that the administration of education 
should be locally directed in accordance with formulated principles 
of our national ideals, Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers 
College, says: “The extreme diversity of conditions and consequent 
needs in our broad land and indeed the genius of our national spirit 
are opposed to any centrally determined strict uniformity. Ex- 
perience of different states has shown the unwisdom on the one hand 
of unrestricted subsidies, and on the other, largely because it denies 
growth through democratic participation, of central decision concern- 
ing the details of local administration.” t 

It is now regarded as the most satisfactory policy to place in the 
hands of the national or state supervising body the fixing of stan- 
dards, courses of study, qualifications of teachers, and similar general 
standards and leave for local administration the details of selecting 
teachers, adopting text books, providing finances, etc. Following 
this principle the Committee on Education of the International Sun- 
day School Association establishes general standards and conditions 
of work and leaves with the local communities large discretion in the 
methods of reaching the standards. For a state or national board 
to fix details, adopt text books, etc., would deny the local teachers 
the opportunity of “growth through participation” and invite open 
rebellion on the part of local leadership. 

The discussion of this principle may be summarized as follows: 

1. Control from above should be general, not specific. 


* Payson Smith, in School and Society, 7:171, p. 392, April 6, 1918. 
t School and Society, 7:168, p. 303, March 16, 1918. 
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2. No power can be handed down in the form of effective super- 
vision until it has been consciously handed up by peopie 
who see the need of over-head direction or supervision. 


CURRENT ATTEMPTS AT COMMUNITY CONTROL 


A number of agencies are already projecting plans for the 
operation of community programs of religious education. To most 
of these agencies community work in religious education is con- 
ceived of as little more than a means of promoting denominational 
programs by co-operative effort. The organizations are, conse- 
quently, little more than systems of publicity and propaganda. 

The following plans are under discussion in the country today: 

(a) The Federal Council of Churches. This plan proposes to 
operate a system of religious education under the direction of a com- 
mittee on Bible Study, or Religious Education, which is one of a 
number of committees in charge of evangelism, publicity, public 
morals, etc. 

This plan violates every known principle of educational admin- 
istration. It would be as reasonable to expect the public schools to 
be operated by a subcommittee of the Chamber of Commerce, as to 
expect a system of church schools to be operated by a subcommittee 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

This plan fails to recognize that religious education deals with 
immaturity ; that a specialized technique is required, which differs 
absolutely from the other forms of inter-church co-operation. Be- 
sides this, the school system is sure to inherit all the quarrels, and 
feel the pressure of all the spasms, of adult church effort which the 
organization promotes. The consistent, uninterrupted progress of 
christian nurture through a series of years is not possible under this 
system of control. 

For five years the writer tried to operate a community program 
of religious education under the Federal Council of Churches. 
Public safety, evangelism, church publicity, charity and relief almost 
completely crowded religious education out of the minds of council 
members. At no time during the five years was more than five 
minutes of time taken for the consideration of the vital problems 
of christian education. Three times during the five years the local 
church council was disorganized because of political and sectarian 
differences. Three times I was left with a community program on 
my hands with no parent organization to which to report. The 
reorganized council systematically refused to meet the financial 
obligations of its predecessors and I was compelled to pay out per- 
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sonally during the five years over $1,150.00 to protect the credit of 
the community school of religious education. The work of the com- 
munity school is heralded in the reports of the Church Council as 
one of its chief contributions to the city; but the facts are that the 
Church Council has not only been of no value to the community 
system of religious education, but it has been a positive hindrance 
to the community program of religious education. Its success has 
been in spite of and not because of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Failing to get proper support from the Church Council, I was forced 
to create an independent community organization known first as an 
advisory committee, but later as the Community Council of Religious 
Education. A very careful study of many cities has convinced me 
that my unfortunate experience with this form of community organi- 
zation is the rule and not the exception. 

The violation of all the principles of educational administration 
could have no other result. Wrong in principle, it cannot be right 
in practice. The disastrous failure of this plan, wherever serious 
educational work has been attempted, should prevent other com- 
munities from repeating the experiment. 

Just as the Chamber of Commerce sets the public schools upon 
an independent foundation and receives as a product an enlightened 
citizenship to reinforce all business and political organizations of the 
city; so should the Federal Council of Churches of a community 
set the community system of religious education on an independent 
foundation and expect to receive from it an efficient christian citizen- 
ship to reinforce all churches, and to spiritualize all civic and com- 
mercial life. 

(b) The Plan of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations. The Sunday School Council advocates the opera- 
tion of community work in religious education by a committee of the 
council representing the denominations officially. This committee 
would set up in each community a similar committee selected officially 
from the various religious bodies as a medium for the transmission 
of the program of the upper body to the lower body. 

This plan, like that of the Federal Council is designed to preserve 
ecclesiastical control of the program. It sees the community program 
solely as an agency for furthering denominational programs. Most 
of the denominational organizations regard themselves as class in- 
stitutions, and they organize to further their own nature and needs, 
rather than to further the larger ideals of christian democracy. 
When official organizations of this character unite to do a piece of 
community work the elements of effective educational administra- 
tion are eliminated. This plan violates all of the principles discussed 
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in this paper. It has never been put to the practical test, but the 
results of such a test can be safely predicted when one knows the 
elements of failure that are involved in the program. 

Many of the denominational Sunday school boards are created 
as high-grade sales departments of denominational publishing so- 
cieties. These publishing societies are in many instances expected to 
distribute their profits to denominational charities. A monopoly 
of the business of the denomination and a wide margin of profit 
means large contributions to worthy causes. Under the appeal of 
denominational loyalty it is possible to circulate literature which 
would not be tolerated if merit and the needs of children were the 
basis of selection. 

Sunday school boards representing the complex editorial-pub- 
lishing-benevolent interests of the denomination meet to erect stan- 
dards, adopt text books, establish awards, and determine methods of 
promotion for the schools in the churches of the denomination. If 
not confessedly autocratic, this method is bureaucratic and essen- 
tially undemocratic. It denies the rank and file of the workers in 
the local church schools the privilege of growing through participa- 
tion in the work of creating the standards they are asked to accept; 
it denies the masses the freedom to operate their local schools in the 
light of their best information without fear of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

Denominational Sunday school boards thus organized have for 
their purpose the preservation of denominational ideals and interests 
within local churches as the units of denominational organization. 
The whole machinery is created for the purpose of furthering de- 
nominational ends. 

Two score or more of denominational Sunday school boards are 
loosely organized into an association known as the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations. In this council the denomi- 
national boards seek ways of doing in a co-operative way certain 
common things which will aid each in its own work; namely, the 
promotion of an officially created denominational program in the 
church schools of the community. The eyes of the Sunday School 
Council are on denominational interests. The best this organization 
can do towards co-operation is to reduce to the minimum the friction 
among business and ecclesiastical competitors. 

It is clear that an organization thus constituted could not operate 
a program whose purpose was not to promote denominational in- 
terests co-operatively, but to promote that great body of common 
experience upon which all denominations agree, without creating de- 
nominational consciousness, or class rivalry. One method creates 
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class consciousness and ends in denominational rivalry; the other 
method creates community consciousness and ends in comradeship 
and brotherhood.* The one emphasizes differences and ends in de- 
nominational partisanship; the other emphasizes common elements 
and ends in church loyalty without bitterness or partisan bigotry. 

(c) The Y.M.C.A. The Y. M. C. A. frequently attempts 
community work in religious education. The inadequacy of this 
institution to operate a program of religious education for the com- 
munity is so self-evident that further comment is unnecessary in the 
light of the discussion of this paper. 

(d) The Plan Proposed by the Religious Educational Council 
of Canada. This plan provides a Council of Religious Education 
officially selected by the various denominational Sunday School 
Boards, the Canadian Council of Provincial Sunday School Associa- 
tions, and some other Sunday School organizations. Its constitution 
contains the following significant statement: “The fundamental 
principle in this co-operative movement is the autonomy of each 
co-operating body acting as a unit through its own representatives, 
and retaining complete supervision of its own work.” 

From the standpoint of accepted educational theory, this state- 
ment is the acme of absurdity. The organization will be sure to 
collapse in the face of its first serious task. Imagine a community 
system of religious education involving a system of week-day 
schools; community training schools, thousands of professionally 
trained educators, and a budget of millions of dollars annually, being 
cperated by an officially constituted board created to act as a buffer 
to prevent denominational interest from being molested! 

This plan has not a single element of strength. It looks at de- 
nominational interests rather than community interests. By accept- 
ing this plan, which is essentially the plan of the Sunday School 
Council discussed above, the Provincial Sunday School Associations 
surrender the fundamental principles of democracy, and commit the 
provinces to the tender mercies of a group of Feudal Lords who will 
divide up the spoils on the basis of denominational strength. In the 
end the community and its interests will be lost sight of completely. 

(e) The Citizenship Plan. This plan is represented by the 
community organizations projected by the International Sunday 
School Association. The plan is exemplified at Malden, Mass., and 
other centers where it is in successful operation. In this plan the 


* In another connection I have summarized my convictions on this subject in the following 
words: ‘“‘I am convinced that community work in the field of religious education cannot be done 
with denominational machinery. Community programs must grow out of a community’s needs. 
The presences ofa denominational consciousness will always dispel. a community consciousness, and without a 
no community problem can be solved." (Religious Education and American 





Democracy, pp. 153, 4.) 
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principles of educational administration, défended in this paper, 
have all been incorporated. 

1. The citizenship plan rests upon the religious citizenship of 
the community. It trusts the members of the various churches of 
the community to be able to safeguard their denominational interests. 
The Canadian plan and the Sunday School Council plan do not 
think the local ministers and church members are competent to pro- 
tect their own denominational interests; so they demand that local 
churches submit to the will of a secretarial autocracy, an officially 
constituted body of overlords who will tell them what agreements 
they can safely make with their own denominational neighbors! The 
citizenship plan believes in the fundamental doctrines of democracy 
and it lets the people make the laws they are asked to obey. 

2. The citizenship plan recognizes that there are denominational 
ideals and interests which the various religious bodies wish to pre- 
serve. It places the promotion of these family affairs in the hands 
of the denominational agencies and does not permit the community 
organization to interfere with them. Each church teaches its own 
special doctrines, history and ideals in its own way and by the use 
of its own denominational machinery. The community organization 
has no more desire to interfere with this denominational emphasis 
in local churches than a municipality would desire to prevent the 
development of family loyalties within the households of the com- 
munity. 

3. The citizenship plan does not desire to build an intangible 
something known as a “Community Church,” of the Social Settle- 
ment variety, as a substitute for the various churches already estab- 
lished in the community. The advocates of the citizenship plan 
believe in the church; they do not seek a substitute for it. They seek 
to save the community by building up the churches of the community. 
All the product of a community system of religious education will be 
turned back into the churches of the community, just as the product 
of the pubic schools is turned back into the political parties of the 
community. 

4. Any citizen can participate in the formation of the policies of 
the citizenship plan. Its overhead grows up from the people and 
does their will. In this plan representation is territorial, not class. 
The citizens of the community elect their board of directors and 
when once elected this board represents the whole people. The 
Sixth Congressional District of Iowa elects a republican to repre- 
sent the district in the United States Congress. This Republican 
representative speaks for the whole district. He represents all polit- 
ical parties, all churches, all lodges, etc. In like manner all demoni- 
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nations are represented in the County, State and International Sun- 
day School Association. Leading clergymen and laymen of all 
churches are chosen to represent various districts. It would be as 
reasonable for the Masons, Odd Fellows, or the Catholics to say that 
they were not represented in the United States Congress, because 
they had no representative elected officially to champion their 
peculiar interests in that body, as it would for the various religious 
denominations to claim that they are not represented in the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, because they have no representa- 
tive officially chosen by themselves to represent their own denomi- 
national interests, rather than the interests of the whole community. 
The demand for official representation in a community program takes 
society back to prerevolutionary days. Our revolutionary war did 
away with the principle of class representation and established the 
democratic policy of territorial representation. The International 
Sunday School Association believes in extending the principles of 
democracy into the field of community religious organization. Here 
every man is heard in his own right, but no man wears a crown, not 
even an ecclesiastical crown. 

In these days when we are engaged in a great war to make the 
world safe for democracy, let us not establish a community organi- 
zation which will guarantee that the religious interests for our 
American communities will, in the future, be safe for ecclesiastical 
autocracy. 


SUMMARY 


This paper recognizes that, in the future, there will be an in- 
creased emphasis on community work in religious education. The 
author believes that all community programs should be made in the 
light of the comprehensive system of religious education which will 
be demanded by the democracies of the future. A clear-cut distinc- 
tion should be made between denominational and community pro- 
grams. Public school and church college experience should be taken 
advantage of in the formulation of principles of educational ad- 
ministration. Five such principles are submitted as fundamental. 
Current attempts to formulate programs without regard to well 
established educational principles are discussed and the professional 
and democratic methods of the Citizenship Plan are defended. 

The list of titles given in the Bibliography following is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive but rather to indicate the current educational 
theory and practice. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A CENTER OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


ALBERT E. Howe tt, M. A.* 


Our investigations seem to warrant at least six conclusions. 
First, a very complex and dissipating situation now exists in society. 
Second, most attempts at community organization are either in the 
experimental stage or at best meet the demand in comparatively 
small and isolated districts. Third, every social agency which we 
have studied is endeavoring to relate its activities in some way to 
other agencies about it. In the fourth place, apparently, there has 
been no attempt at an all-inclusive community correlation. Yet, it 
would seem that any form of community organization, of which 
we may approve, must include all the constructive forces of the 
community. Fifth, the most comprehensive and complete correla- 
tion takes place in a relatively small community where practically 
all the people can gather in one center for their varied activities and 
interests. And sixth, by comparing the amount and effectiveness 
of correlation, it seems certain to the speaker that the system of 
public education is productive of the greatest results. 

_ During the last six or eight years a popular wave has swept over 
the country demanding a wider use of the public school plant. This 
demand is for many and diverse activities for which the community 
formerly looked to private and commercial enterprises. If we can 
judge by reports, the following report of the supervisor of the 
Extension Department of the Board of Education in Milwaukeet 
is only an example of the manner in which a large number of com- 
munities are organizing themselves in their school buildings. This 
report states the following: ‘The wider use of the school plant in 
Wisconsin was achieved by a state law which authorizes the Board 
of Education to establish and maintain evening schools, social 
centers, library branches, etc., by means of a special 2-10 mill tax, 
provided the question passes the referendum of the people.” In 1916 
Milwaukee had three full-time centers open every day in the week 
and evenings and a part-time centér in nearly all of the other schools. 
These centers (1) publish a weekly newspaper which is a link be- 
tween the school and the home; (2) open the assembly halls and 
gymnasiums for athletic games, gymnasium work, folk and esthetic 
dancing; (3) arrange parties on special days; (4) run a 5-cent 
weekly moving picture show, with dramatic, literary and musical 
numbers; (5) have Saturday afternoon entertainments for school 


* A paper read at the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the R. E. A. at New York, March 6, 1918, 
by Albert E. Howell, M. A. of the Chicago Latin School for Boys. 


1H. O. Berg, Survey 37:389-400, Dec. 16, 1916. 
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children ; (6) have special stereoptican lectures on geography, history 

c.; (7) entertain political meetings; (8) have the assembly hall 
occupied every evening in the week; (9) conduct a library branch in 
the public school; (10) have story telling; (11) arrange musical 
features of different kinds, phonograph, local talent etc. ; (12) have 
open quiet game rooms with pool, checkers, etc.; (1 3) provide a 
“rough-house” room; (14) have club rooms for Science Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Athletic Clubs, Mothers Clubs, News’ Boys 
Clubs, and many others; (15) use the kindergarten rooms for adult 
glee clubs, dramatic clubs, etc.; (16) and conduct evening classes in 
English for foreigners (one center had 300 students attending these 
classes). During the year, the Milwaukee centers gave two grand 
concerts with 24 organizations composed of 491 persons participat- 
ing. Cards of attendance for the children are issued by the wardrobe 
and doorkeeper at the door and punched when the young person 
comes in and again when he leaves. This is to enable the parents 
to keep account of their children in the evenings. 

Recently there has been reported from New York City school 
No. 63, a co-operative evening school, conducted by the students 
themselves with marked success.* A fee of one dollar a month per 
course or two dollars for three courses has paid the entire expense 
of the school. A live interest is maintained by relating its activities 
to the social and physical advantages in the building. The open 
forum, lodge and labor union meetings, political rallies, civic and 
general community meetings, Americanization and naturalization 
activities, education of parents, employment bureaus, day nurseries, 
dental clinics, medical dispensaries, and similar activities, combined 
with social, physical and educational features for young people and 
school children, make the school building the very center of com- 
munity life. 

Unfortunately, the extent to which such school-community 
centers are now organized in this country is not accurately known. 
This is largely because of a difference in standards, the absence of 
reports and the recency of the movement. However, the United 
States Bureau of Education in Bulletin 1917, No. 30, reports for 
the year. 1915-16, 518 cities with a population of 5,000 and over 
which are definitely known to have standard school centers well 
organized. (The standard in this case being those having in each 
center ninety or more evening group occasions during the school 
year). One hundred seventy of these 518 cities have paid super- 
visors or extension workers. 

It is evident that this report repfesents many more communities 


* Community Center (Magazine), March 17, 1917. 
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than the number of cities would indicate, for in this number are 
included New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh; each city with a large number of school centers and paid 
workers in each. Forty-five states report standard community cen- 
ters, and a number, including Wisconsin, California, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, and Ohio, have laws requiring the school board to 
provide for the “town-hall” use of the school house by adult citizens 
when organized by local communities. 

It was as late as 1907 that school-community centers had their 
beginning in Rochester under the guidance of Mr. E. J. Ward, at 
that time a playground supervisor. Seeing the great value of the 
movement, the University of Wisconsin called Dr. Ward to its 
Extension Department to promote the school center idea throughout 
Wisconsin, and there are indications that other state institutions are 
taking up this work. During recent years in Minnesota, the governor 
personally promoted the community center use of the schoolhouse. 
There is available in that state a $30,000,000 endowment fund for 
this purpose and for centralizing schools. Our national president 
too, has long been an ardent advocate of school-community centers, 
and in 1916, the United States Bureau of Education called Dr. Ward 
to become the government agent in promoting school-community 
centers. The success and rapid development of this movement give 
promise of a nation-wide scope in the near future. 

There appear to be numerous advantages in having the public 
school as the center of community organization. In the first place, 
the public school is invariably found in each city and town in Amer- 
ica. The school is the only public institution central in each com- 
munity. It has a building and playground or equipment of some 
kind, which, with little expense in most cases, can be made useful 
for many additional activities. It is, therefore, a nucleus around 
which many community interests and activities can be gathered 
readily in one place. 

Furthermore, the public school represents all the people. It is 
common public property. Although there are cases of local friction, 
there is, in general, no class, creed, or faction in control to mar its 
democracy. Nearly all people who pay taxes feel that they should 
have an interest in their property, the activities carried on there, 
and a voice in its government. Thus, it is free from the stamp of 
charity. And there seems to be no reason why those who are 
disinclined to accept the charity of a private social center, church 
center, Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Association, 
should be shut out from these excellent privileges and opportunities. 
There seems also to be no reason why the young book-keeper or one 
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who can pay for his privileges in these private institutions should be 
provided for more than the laborer who cannot pay the membership 
fee. The school center provides for the need of all—men, women, 
and children. Each family is directly connected with the school in 
the second place, by virtue of the children’s attendance. And it 
seems only just that older members of the family who have had to 
quit day-school to earn a living, should have further use of their 
school plant and further public education. Moreover, if attendance 
at commercialized amusements is an indication, these same people 
from 15 to 25 years of age most need the social and recreational 
features which the school center offers. These also need continued 
educational privileges, and clearly the public school should provide 
them. 

Both social life, or recreation, and education cannot be had 
during the same evening unless these activities are centralized and 
definitely co-ordinated. This, the school center had demonstrated it 
can do effectively. Furthermore, home talent plays, gymnasium 
work, games, music, literary, and many other clubs, libraries and 
moving picture entertainments in the school center, replace the cheap 
vaudeville, unsupervised commercial shows, the saloon and many 
other resorts. Its diversified activities form channels through which 
good-will may flow actively and naturally, thus giving expression 
to instincts and normal desires. 

From the economic point of view, also, the school center has 
many points in its favor. In the first place, it is the most centrally 
located agency in each community. It is located where the people 
live. This saves carfare and much time and travel between the home 
and activities. Also, in advertising, a certain, definite district is to 
be covered, and school children are representatives from each home 
to bear announcements. The center is like a department store, each 
facility helps all the others. But, more than this, the school-com- 
munity center utilizes public property for many purposes at a time 
when it would otherwise be idle. Offices, equipped and manned, 
already exist for supervision. It, therefore, appears to be the center 
in the community which will yield the greatest returns, socially 
and educationally, for the least financial outlay. 

Since the school center is primarily an educational undertaking, 
it is supervised by the educational experts of the community—the 
school superintendent and principals assisted by special directors or 
community secretaries. Educators who are with the children five 
days each week, who know their individual and social needs, are ina 
position to guide most wisely the community activities of both 
children and parents. Again, school center features are advantage- 
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ously related to the valuable system of school credit for outside 
activities. They provide excellent opportunities for the co-operation 
of the home, parent-teacher associations, churches, and many other 
worthy organizations wishing to co-operate with ‘public school 
officials. 

It would seem, then, that, if we accept any modern definition of 
education, the community-center ‘features should be included in the 
educational program. This seems true not only for children but for 
the youth and adults of that community. Since the individual is 
a unified personality, a psycho-physical organism, whatever appeals 
to him physically, mentally, morally or religiously, cannot be con- 
sidered as separate in its appeal. Each appeal has its effect upon the 
whole organism. Hence, if the educational appeal is to be effective, 
it must be unified and simple. There is a particular advantage, then, 
in bringing the main interests of the individual as well as those of 
the group to a focus at one place, under the direction of those who 
know the laws of personal development, yet who will not commer- 
cialize their knowledge. The very existence of democratic life 
demands that some form of personal expression be provided for the 
individual citizen. The school center is a common political, civic 
and social meeting ground, giving expression to the real thought of 
the people on all subjects pertaining to family, neighborhood, civic 
and national life. 

Any form of community organization, to be effective, and con- 
tinuous in its influence, must be established all over America at the 
same time and in a uniform manner. The forms of local organiza- 
tion must approximate one another in the different communities so 
that our shifting population will feel at home wherever it goes. The 
community center is applicable to city and country alike, and, owing 
to the existence of public schools and of interest in public education 
all over the nation, it can be instituted in every neighborhood with 
government supervision and encouragement. Not until now has 
this been possible. Social settlements are still numbered by scores 
only; the churches reach only certain strata of the population; 
nothing else reaches all the community, day by day, except the 
school-community center. 














TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Kari R. Storz, P#.D.* 


The term community service obviously has implications and 
ramifications as numerous and complicated as collective living itself 
and effective participation. It involves a significant relation to the 
more or less public factors such as the church, the school, the press, 
commercial amusements, industrial conditions, civic administration, 
parks and playgrounds, chambers of commerce, and the like. It 
implies the promotion of a social order in which men will recognize 
the fatherhood of God in their own brotherhood. . 

The educator habitually distinguishes training from instruction, 
presupposing that the one is related to the other as the concrete to 
the abstract, as practice to theory. Of course, a sound educational 
process fuses the two elements into the larger unity in which the one 
reacts upon the other. Training for community service should not 
be detachable from community service itself. The informational 
aspect should not be independent and an end in itself, but a light 
upon the community path which becomes all the more familiar when 
we walk in it. Alongside of the instruction as to the nature and 
function of a public library there should be personal experience as 
an increasingly intelligent and appreciative borrower. 

The purpose of instruction in collective living is not to teach an 
unrelated mass of facts about communities in general without im- 
parting anything of significance about the particular community in 
which the learner is working out his social salvation. To be sure, 
certain facts are common to all communities, but unless they can be 
brought to bear upon a concrete group-situation they are without 
social value. It is quite possible to know all about the child, the 
general and hypothetical child, and to be absolutely without initiative 
and resources in the presence of a neglected child for whose mainten- 
ance and education the community is obliged to provide. Training 
for community participation is vastly more than a set of laboratory 
exercises and more than abstract preparation for life, for it is life 
itself at its best, life in its social aspect. There should be training 
am as well as for community service. 

As is generally recognized the educational process begins in the 
cradle and is not deferred until the child attends school. In its early 
form it is atmospheric rather than didactic, unconscious rather than 
conscious, suggestive rather than direct, a matter of feeling rather 
than a matter of ideas. Training begins with the parents who by 


* Dr. Stolz is professor at Wesley ¢ College, University, North Dakota, and a member of the Council 
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a kind of spiritual contagion communicate to the child their attitude 
toward the various facts of life. 

Now love is the dynamic of our faith, and love is the motivating 
and directing principle in community service. The relation between 
a socialized type of religion and the welfare of the community is one 
of absolute unity and continuity. Love as a unit is the essence of 
both religion and community service. 

Love is responded to in kind by the child. When the home is 
charged with love he reacts in terms of affection and devotion. As 
John said with reference to our love for God, the child loves us, 
because we first love him. When the atmosphere that the child 
breathes is impregnated with the spirit of community service, he 
develops a group consciousness. At first he appreciates only emotion- 
ally the attitude of his parents toward the community without 
understanding the part they are actually playing, but as life unfolds 
he achieves a consciousness of specific group interests paralleling 
the successive stages of his own general development. Love begins 
at home, but it does not stay there. It radiates from the home as 
a center to the circumference of the community. 

A child so impressed and fashioned in his innermost being enters 
the elementary school prepared for further developments. He has 
a rich background of community presupposition and compulsion 
against which an appeal and instruction may be projected with full 
assurance of success. But is there anything in the system of 
elementary public instruction that will stimulate growth in the 
desired direction? Is there nourishment in the school for the com- 
munity interest? It is only just to say that despite some lamentable 
shortcomings the public school does on the whole foster the com- 
munity spirit. The influence of public-minded teachers, the contact 
with other children in play and recitation, the celebration of national 
holidays with explanation of their meaning are but 'a few of the 
prominent factors which incite community service. Under the 
supervision of the schools, children assist in keeping the streets clean, 
inspect alleys, act as guides and pages to strangers in the community. 
What the school is doing requires intensification rather than radical 
correction. If the purpose of the school is to train its pupils for 
community service, then those elements which contribute most to 
this end should receive the attention they merit. 

While we are engaged in the training of the child we can not, 
without detriment to the community, neglect the guidance of an- 
other class of people. It is certainly evident that methods must be 
devised for the training of adults who feel the urgency of collective 
needs. Many there are of mature years who have caught the spirit 
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of the new era, but who must first unite knowledge and experience 
with zeal before they can render substantial community service. I 
shall outline in some detail an experiment in such training that has 
arrested my attention and compelled my admiration, 

Four years ago the English School for the foreigners in the 
employ of the Ford Motor Company of Detroit, Michigan, was 
organized with one teacher and twenty pupils. A few months later 
a call was issued for volunteer teachers, to which 250 employees 
responded. Ina short time the number of pupils increased to 2,700, 
and the enthusiasm for the work has been so abiding that the enroll- 
ment has remained constant. 

The course consists of seventy-two lessons, taught in thirty-six 
weeks, in evening classes ; the foreigner of average intelligence is able 
at its completion to read, write, and speak simple English. Every 
candidate for a certificate must be well versed, not only in the ele- 
ments of the English language, but also in the basic principles of 
American government. In addition, such social proprieties as table 
etiquette, with special reference to the proper function of knives and 
saucers, and polite deportment in the company of others are empha- 
sized and demonstrated. The fundamentals of sanitation and 
hygiene constitute important lesson material for the student of 
English. When the instructor writes the question, “Have you 
cleaned your teeth today?” on the black-board, the pupil is receiving 
a wholesome suggestion as well as instruction in spelling, writing, 
and reading. So thoroughly adapted are the lesson exercises to 
daily vocational life that a foreman, holding a prominent position in 
the factory, recently remarked that it is now easier for him to man- 
age 300 men that it was to control 25 before the school existed. 

The teachers contribute their time and energy without compen- 
sation, but they are not accepted indiscriminately. Each candidate 
for a volunteer teaching position must master a three-months’ normal 
course before he is allowed to try himself out as instructor in the 
night school. The teacher’s training work consists of English, 
psychology, and the fundamentals of public speaking. The normal 
course mastered, and teaching ability demonstrated, the candidate 
is assigned regular work as instructor. For their own improvement 
the teachers have organized a literary club which meets for debate 
and social intercourse twice a month. 

The emancipation of world-christianity and democracy are one 
and inseparable, and he who trains another for either is promoting 
both. 








THE FORUM AND THE COMMUNITY 


HaroLtp MARSHALL* 


The rise of the community is one of the outstanding social 
phenomena of our time; not yet generally discerned, much less 
accepted as a working basis of social reconstruction. 

I have been asked to discuss “The Forum and Its Possibilities as 
a Means of Organizing the Community for Social Ends.” Re- 
phrased, the topic raises this question: In the regrouping of com- 
munity organizations and the reaction of community forces, what 
is the part and place of the community forum?—for other, and less 
inclusive, types do not now concern us. 


I. Tue First COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The forum is the first distinctive community organization 
emerging out of the reconstructive chaos through which yesterday 
is becoming tomorrow. Isms no longer cohere; sectarianism is a 
spent force; dogma is dead; and the caste castles of yesterday are 
everywhere capitulating to democracy. Society is being recon- 
structed in terms of human essentials, and in many instances the 
forum has already become not only humanizing, but human. 


II. A CoMMUNITY CRUCIBLE 


Because of this, the forum is a community crucible, in which 
Jew and Gentile have offensive Judaism and defensive Gentility 
burned away; in which the ignorantly bound are made intelligently 
free, and the coldly free are. warmed to community service. 


III. A Community ScHOOL 


These things happen because the forum is a community school. 
Educated people are beginning to be socially intelligent, or at least 
to understand that social ignorance is the unpardoned sin against the 
Holy Spirit that indwells in all life as well as over-broods it. In the 
forum, knowledge is instructed by wisdom, and often the broken 
English and halting thought of a question from the floor is greater 
than many flowing periods from the platform. Not every audience 
learns anything from every speaker ; but any speaker can learn much 
from the collective wisdom of any audience. ' 


* A paper read at the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the R. E. A. at New York, on March 6, 
1918, by the Reverend Harold Marshall, Sectetary of The Open Forum National Council. 
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IV. AN INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


In this wise, the forum becomes an Interpreter’s House, where 
each finds his own problems solved by the common experience, his 
own questions answered by the collective wisdom, and above all 
where he learns that which saves evolution from revolution—that 
these problems are not new, only new to him; that others have asked 
and found at least partial answers that help him to larger answers; 
that he is bruised with the unconquered hardships of a more brutal 
and savage past; and that he cannot be healed by any self-sought 
balm, but only by the oil of common sacrifice. 


V. AN Expression oF HUMAN RELIGION 


In the forum the still inarticulate religion of humanity is begin- 
ning to find a voice. Some forums had orthodox beginnings, but 
soon lost them. Many possessed an early piety, but outgrew it as 
soon as they began to grow at all. But all real forums become 
increasingly religious, not by intention, but because every human 
being, stripped of orthodoxy and piety, reveals a naked soul. Many 
a preacher, heartsick from the Phariseeism of the pew has been 
healed by the publicans of the forum. Indeed, to many outcast souls 
the forum is a half-way house from Churchianity to Christianity. 


VI. A QUICKENER OF THE COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE 


Every forum is a quickener of the community conscience. The 
ethics of Christianity have been individualized through ages of 
individual effort to escape from a hellward-bound society to a selfish 
heaven. The supreme ethical problem of our time is to re-state the 
social principles of the Hebrew prophets, that found their latest and 
greatest social statement in the supreme Prophet of Nazareth, so 
that the individual conscience shall function in social terms. The 
forum is doing this in many communities, and for a rapidly-increas- 
ing number of individuals. Its greatest actual achievement so far 
is the number of social sinners it has converted into social servants. 


VII. A Community CHURCH 


In what has already been said is implied what may yet be the 
greatest of all the contributions of the forum to the community life 
of tomorrow. It is increasingly apparent to all thoughtful people 
that one of the great problems of our time is the reintegration of 
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divisive and competitive and mutually limiting sectarian organiza- 
tions into a new religious unity. The forums are making a distinct 
and increasing contribution to the solution of this problem. The 
working creed of the Open Forum is “the belief that we must all 
move together toward the solution of the successive problems of 
mankind through the dedication of each to all, the devotion of all to 
each, and our common consecration to all the nobler ends of life.” 
Its spirit is the modern spirit that has changed religious emphasis 
from other-world individualism to the increasingly heroic endeavor 
to bring in the Kingdom of God among men. It is inspired by the 
religion of the common life; it may yet prove a powerful factor in 
the development of the church of the common life. 


GARY’S WEEK-DAY COMMUNITY SCHOOL FOR 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM GRANT SEAMAN * 


The attempts made in Gary at giving week-day religious in- 
struction were suggested by Mr. Wirt’s idea which puts emphasis 
upon educating the child on every side of life, and by his insistence 
that a place should be made in the program of the public school for 
this many-sided education. 

Several congregations, assisted or inspired by leaders of their 
respective denominations, undertook to offer religious instruction 
two days a week. The immediate results were most promising ; but 
serious difficulties were encountered and after a time some churches 
gave up the attempt. Others persisted, but at the close of the school 
year 1917, there was a pretty general feeling that the problem of 
week-day religious instruction had not been solved. 

The leaders in the Episcopal and Baptist churches did not share 
in this feeling. They were confident that the problem could be 
worked out satisfactorily on the basis of each congregation conduct- 
ing its own school. These churches are continuing their schools this 
year and are much pleased with their success. It is to be hoped that 
they will be increasingly successful, for if the week-day school is to 
come into general use in Protestantism different types of organiza- 
tion will be needed to meet different conditions. 

But many Gary people who are interested in the week-day church 
schools feel that the education of children is in the very nature of 


* Rev. William Grant Seaman is pastor of the First Methodist Church and Chairman of the 
Board of Religious Education of the city of Gary. 
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things a work that should be carried on whenever possible as a 
community enterprise. By making it such it seemed possible also 
to solve some of the serious difficulties that had been encountered 
by the church schools conducted by individual congregations. 

First. It was difficult to co-ordinate the public school program 
and the programs of the church schools. When a public school 
principal undertook to adjust his daily program to that of half a 
dozen church schools, he found himself confronted with a task that 
was all but impossible. If there were but one school for religious 
instruction it would be comparatively easy to arrange a co-ordinated 
program. 

Second. Only a comparatively small number of children could 
be reached. For each church to attempt to bring its children to its 
own building for instruction limited the number it could reach to 
those in a near-by public school building. In Gary this limitation 
proved a very serious one, for it made it impossible for the great 
majority of the public school children to share in the benefits of the 
week-day religious instruction offered by the churches. If the giving 
of religious education were made a community enterprise, rooms 
could be secured near each public school building, which would over- 
come this difficulty. 

Third. The expense was almost or quite prohibitive. To pro- 
vide trained instructors for all their children in all the grades was 
a heavy financial burden for the stronger congregations and an im- 
possible one for the weaker churches. 

The church schools in Gary have been either entirely or very 
largely supported by denominational boards. While the effort is 
in the experimental stage this is legitimate and necessary. But there 
was little promise that any but the strongest churches could ever 
fully support the work. It is clear, however, that if the week-day 
church school is to become a permanent institution in Protestantism, 
it must be put on such a basis that each community can support its 
own schools. The displacing of several schools by one should result 
in a very considerable saving, and making it a community enterprise 
should so distribute the burden that the task of carrying it should not 
be too great for even a missionary community like Gary. 

Aside from the fact that a community school appeared to offer 
a solution for these problems, there were other things in its favor. 
Chief among these was the conviction that the great problem of 
religious education in America is not so much to extend the work of 
the individual church so as to include week-day instruction in its 
program,—important as that is,—as it is to complete the program 
of public education by supplying the religious element which, owing 
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to our separation of church and state, the public schools cannot offer. 
This is an entirely different ideal from that back of the week-day 
school conducted by a congregation for its own children. The 
emphasis here is on the large opportunity and the great need for 
religious instruction presented by the mass of children in the public 
schools. To carry out this ideal it would be necessary to have near 
every public school building, school rooms for religious instruction 
where work should be offered for all the grades, equal in quality of 
instruction to that offered by the public schools. Such a program 
could be carried through successfully only by getting back of it the 
united efforts of the christian people of the community. 


A CuHurRcH BoarpD OF EDUCATION 


Many people in Gary were found to be interested in such an 
enterprise, and it was decided to make an attempt at launching a 
community school,—its organization to be fashioned after that of 
the public schools. During the summer of 1917 a Board of Reli- 
gious Education was organized. Each co-operating church was 
represented on this Board by its pastor and Sunday School superin- 
tendent, who were made ex officio members of the Board, and by 
two additional laymen who were to be selected in such manner as 
each church should prefer. The Central Christian Church, the First 
Congregational Church, the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Neighborhood House (a Presbyterian settlement house), the First 
Presbyterian Church, and the United Presbyterian Church, all voted 
to co-operate in the movement, and selected their representatives. 
These representatives met and organized as the Board of Religious 
Education of Gary. It is probable that the First Baptist Church 
will co-operate in the church school at the Emerson Public School, 
for the school in their church cannot reach their own children in 
“Emerson.” 

The thought was that this comparatively large Board should have 
oversight of all forms of religious education that were properly 
community enterprises. It was decided to limit these efforts at first 
to the week-day community schools, and an Executive Committee 
was chosen which should have immediate oversight of these schools. 
It was not difficult to find rooms for this community enterprise near 
two of the large public schools. For a third, however, no suitable 
rooms could be secured. There lots were obtained and a two-room 
schoolhouse was constructed. 

A principal was selected, who should do some teaching, should 
nominate the other teachers, and who should have supervision of the 
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educational work of the schools. Three other teachers were em- 
ployed, and the schools opened. 
Instruction is offered at these three public schools two days each 
week for all the children of all the grades, including the high school. 
There are still many serious problems to be solved and many 
difficulties to be overcome, but the success already achieved is very 
gratifying and promises still larger results. More than 800 children 
are now in attendance on the classes of the community church 
schools. Nine denominations are represented in one school, fifteen 
in another, while a very considerable number of the children attend 
no church or Sunday school. There are many signs that the children 
are responding to their religious training. Changes have been 
wrought in homes, too, through the introduction by the children 
of grace at the table, or of other forms of devotion, and by their 
interest in religious things. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The total cost for the year, not including the cost of building the 
schoolhouse, will not exceed $5,600. This makes the cost per child 
for the year $7.00. Many of the classes are not full. It seems 
reasonable to hope that ultimately the cost can be reduced to $6.00 
per year, per child, for two hours of instruction per week. 

Within the community, financial support is sought from three 
sources : 

First, from the parents. It will take considerable cultivation to 
get our Protestant parents accustomed to paying for week-day reli- 
gious education for their children. There are no traditions of this 
sort back of them. But the parents should be the source of the 
largest part of the financial support of this work. 

Second, from local churches. It will not be possible to get some 
parents interested in providing religious education for their children, 
and still others are not financially able to give for this purpose. A 
way must be found to fill up the gap this will leave in the income of 
the schools. It is hoped this can be done by getting local churches to 
put the Community School in their budgets. Congregations that in- 
clude in their benevolent budgets funds for mission schools in foreign 
lands should be glad to include also the schools for the religious 
training of the children of their own community. 

Third, from people in the community who would naturally be 
interested in such an enterprise, even though they have no children 
in the week-day church school. 

Each of these sources has been worked. The income from the 
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parents has been disappointing. But as they become better informed, 
and with improvement in the methods of soliciting, the returns 
should be larger. Five co-operating congregations have put the 
church school in their budgets for an average of at least fifty cents 
per member. The other interested individuals canvassed have shown 
themselves generous. Gary is very much of a mission field. But in 
spite of that fact, it is felt that the community school can be put on a 
self-supporting basis after a little time. 

In the meantime, because of the significance of the experiment, 
generous assistance has been given by the Board of Sunday Schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Congregational Board of 
Education, the Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the American Christian Missionary Society of the 
Christian denomination. Similar assistance will probably be given 
by at least one more denominational Board. 

It is firmly believed that when once the community effort has 
been proved feasible, and the methods of soliciting the resources 
within a community have been definitely worked out, there should 
be no great difficulty in securing adequate material support in any 
normal community. 


A SOCIAL CREED 


A committee on Social Service, at the recent convention of The 
International Sunday School Association adopted the following 
statement: 

For the social solidarity of the race; 

For the recognition of the priesthood and kinship of every child 
of God; 

For christian character, or vital piety, as the proper credential of 
the life that is hid with Christ in God; 

For self-renouncing love as fundamental in the christian social 
order; 

For the christianization of all the relations of men; 

For the banishment of autocracy from every department of life, 

For the progressive realization of democracy not only in state but 
also in the home, in industry, in education, in social life, in the church, 
and in all the institutions that touch the interests of our brother men; 

For such a redefinition of discipleship in the terms of deeds and 
not creeds, for the exaltation of the child, for the peace of the world 
as its normal state, and for the final unity of Christ’s followers for 
which He prayed. 

















THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
DEMOCRACY OF THE FUTURE 


Witu1am ApAms Brown, D.D.* 


The great war in which we are engaged differs from all the wars 
that have preceded it in that it is literally a war for the world. Two 
theories of world organization are contending for the mastery; 
autocracy and democracy—the soldier’s theory and the teacher’s 
theory—the theory that would unify by conquest, working from 
without, and the theory that would unify by consent, working from 
within. Between them there can be no compromise; in the end one 
or the other must conquer. 

We have enlisted on the side of democracy. We believe that 
the bond which is permanently to unite the peoples must be an inner 
bond. Against the forces which autocracy commands, there is only 
one power mighty enough to prevail, and that is an ideal, and it is 
with the ideal that the teacher has to do. 

But the difficulty with this democratic method of ours is that it 
is hard to carry out consistently. Autocracy’s way of unifying 
mankind is a terrible way, but apparently it works. Men may hate, 
but they fear and in the end obey. But where shall we find the 
intergrading power in democracy? It is an ideal, we say, which must 
unite, but if it is to unite all men, then it must be an ideal as broad 
as man. If we cannot reach such a world ideal our hope of world 
organization will be vain. 

This is the difficulty which confronts us today. When we have 
appealed to men on the basis of their present ideals we have found 
these ideals working for division rather than for unity. We see this 
in the intensified race consciousness which expresses itself in the 
desire of separate groups to break away from the larger units and 
to live their own life in independence. Where we have to do with 
homogeneous groups within the same territory we may hope for a 
unity which is consistent with freedom; but when men of different 
races are living side by side it is a different matter. A recent letter 
from Russia speaks of forty thousand Bohemians who were fighting 
with the Allies against the Austrians for the independence which has 
been denied them for centuries. This is typical of what is going on 
all over the world. Blood is thicker than water ; the primary loyalty 
is that of a common ancestry. 

But there are ties stronger even than blood. Spirit, as well as 


* An address given at the Religious Education Association New York, March 6, 1918, by William 
Adams Brown, D.D. professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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flesh, has its genealogy. The outstanding example is the nation. 
The nation may include men of different races, yet they have institu- 
tions, memories and aspirations in common. All the different 
countries of Europe have poured their streams into the broad sea 
that is America. The ancestors of the men who fought shoulder 
to shoulder at Gettysburg in defense of the Union had fought one 
another in the lands from which they came. And what shall we say 
of the men who are fighting today in France—men with names that 
we cannot spell, much less pronounce? In their new home, Pole 
and Russian, Bohemian and Italian, have found a loyalty that tran- 
scends all earlier loyalties. If ever a nation has gone into the war 
from motives that are international, it is we, and yet when we seek a 
formula to express an American’s fidelity to the cause of world 
liberty we say, America first. 

It is clear then that if we are to realize our ideal of world 
organization, we must reach some inner unity that shall do for man- 
kind at large what the patriotism of the individual people does for 
each of them. It must be something real and concrete, rooted in 
habits and sentiments as well as in reason. For reason, as we have 
come to see, plays a very modest part among the motives which 
actually influence man. It must be something familiar and ancient, 
growing out of the past, which does not need to be explained ; some- 
thing that we can take for granted, as the nation takes for granted 
the loyalty of its citizens when the call to arms in the nation’s de- 
fense has been heard. Without this inner bond all forms of out- 
ward organization will be futile. As the soul within binds the ma- 
terial particles together and makes them a living organism able to 
aspire and to dare and to sacrifice and to endure; so also does the 
spirit of the nation. If we are to have an organized world we must 
have a world soul. 

There are groups in all the different countries which have come 
to feel this. It is notably true of the Labor group, whether they 
hold the Socialist creed or the more radical philosophy of the I. W. 
W. In each case they see that if the new world order for which 
they are striving is ever to be realized, there must be a community 
of sentiment as well as of interest among the members who compose 
it. And they are trying, in spite of all the turmoil and confusion 
of war, to create such a unity where it doesnot exist, and to give it 
an organ of expression where it is already present. 

But they are handicapped in this attempt in two ways. They 
are handicapped, in the first place, because their appeal is a class 
appeal. For those belonging to the working class, whatever their 
country, they have a place in the new world order; but the rest are 
usurpers who must be deposed. If they will submit willingly, well 
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and good; but if not, they must be made to yield, cost what it may. 
So we see the Bolsheviki even while they talk of internationalism 
and brotherhood turning the guns which they have diverted from 
the war against Germany against their fellow-countrymen who 
refuse to recognize their authority, and demanding unconditional 
submission to the will of the proletariat as the first step toward 
realizing the true social ideal. 

But there is another difficulty which the Labor Movement faces 
when conceived as a comprehensive program for world organization, 
and that is, its limitation in time. It is not only a class movement; 
it is a modern movement. Like all ‘revolutions, it is ready to break 
with the past, if that is the necessary price at which it must buy the 
better future; but it has no adequate substitute to offer for that 
which it asks usto surrender. It has no great tradition reaching back 
across the centuries which expresses its unity with the men of other 
times and of other faiths; no common symbol which it shares with 
those who feel themselves the heirs of all the ages. 

Here then is the opportunity of the Christian Church. Christian- 
ity, like Socialism, is an international movement, but it embraces 
men of all classes as well as all races. There is no spot, on all this 
many-faced earth of ours, on which it has not made itself at home; 
no social stratum from which it has not drawn its adherents. In 
time as well as in space it is ecumenical, reaching back through all 
the centuries and drawing its inspiration from each; but at the same 
time, its face is turned toward the future. Its great word is resur- 
rection; its master is one who is coming again. Its word to the 
individual is: You must be born again; to society: The Kingdom 
of God is at hand. Christianity, I repeat, is a forward-looking 
religion, refusing to make past achievement the measure of future 
progress, but it carries with it into the future the experience which 
has enriched it in the past. Thus it has in it the combination of 
qualities which fit it to be the unifying element for the democracy 
of the future. : 

But alas, this ecumenical character of Christianity has not yet 
been realized in fact. Like all our ideals for the future, it is promise 
rather than performance. In the existing churches it meets us in 
a confusing context obscured by associations that spring from a 
narrow environment and hampered by lesser loyalties that limit the 
range of its endeavor. As nationalism may be the foe of democracy, 
so denominationalism is the foe of religion. We need to disentangle 
our common inheritance from its sectarian wrappings, to reinterpret 
it in all the magnificence of its breadth and reach, to make it in fact 
what it should be in ideal, the bond of unity between men who in all 
else are separate. 
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For, consider’ for a moment what it is which the church holds 
in trust for humanity: Three indispensable things Christianity has 
to offer to the future world state; a common tradition, a common 
symbol, a common leader. 

A common tradition. It is the tradition of the Kingdom of God. 
Long before what we call democracy had become a vital factor in 
world politics, the ideal was there in the vision of prophet and martyr 
and saint. The Kingdom of God—what is it but a world organized 
by consent? Men of different nations and of different races unite 
in it, but they look up to a common Father and own him as leader 
who is servant of all. Among its members are men of divers tastes 
and gifts, or varying antecedents and responsibilities, but each has 
his appropriate place in the life of the whole, and without the success 
of each, no one of the rest could realize completely his own destiny. 
It has been differently conceived in different ages ; sometimes pushed 
off into the future; sometimes believed to be already present; now 
sharply contrasted with our present world conditions ; again regarded 
as the consummation of the best which they contain. But always 
it has been an ideal of unity in variety, and about each new phrasing 
of the ancient hope have clustered the memories of all the generous 
and aspiring spirits who in the ages gone before have labored and 
prayed and sacrificed to bring its coming nearer. Here surely is a 
tradition which we need to conserve for the democracy of the future. 
Here is a foundation of sentiment and association upon which our 
building for the future must rest. 

And with a common tradition, Christianity offers us also a com- 
mon symbol. It is the symbol of the cross. The cross speaks to us 
of the moral significance of sacrifice, and that is the message we 
most need today, for it brings us closest to the heart of things. In 
sacrifice we face the two ultimates of human life, the mystery of 
suffering and the miracle of the unconquerable will. We see man’s 
spirit meeting the supreme test and coming off victor, and with the 
sight there comes to us a new faith in the dignity of mankind, a new 
assurance of man’s immortal destiny. But the tragedy is, as we see 
it today, that this assurance meets us in a context which is divisive. 
Sacrifice is set over against sacrifice, as ideal grapples with ideal. 
Rupert Brooke dies for England, and we feel that he died well; but 
to his opponents the moral uplift of his death is lost, because of its 
association with a cause which they disown. If only we could find 
some symbol which expressed the truth of sacrifice in a form that 
would unite and not divide! Such a symbol is the cross. Here we 
see love speaking a language that every one can understand. For 
there is no man, of whatever race or age, however far he may have 
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wandered from the path of right, however untrue he may have been 
to his own ideals, but looking at the cross of Christ, may say: He 
died there for me. 

And with the cross Christianity offers us also the figure of Him 
who hung upon it; not as one whose work was finished with His 
death, but as a living spirit who is leading us forward into the future. 
I have spoken already more than once of Christianity as a forward- 
looking religion, but this cannot be emphasized too often. All the 
aspirations of those who are struggling for the better social order, 
for justice where injustice is now the rule, for education where 
ignorance has had free sway, for beauty, for sympathy, for leisure, 
for the right of childhood to its normal inheritance of self-develop- _ 
ment and happiness; for all the good things for which the Labor 
Movement stands and after which so many earnest spirits in all 
ranks of life are reaching out with passionate desire—all these find 
in the Christian Gospel their promise of fruition. No one has 
painted the sorrows of the world with a more poignant compassion 
than the Christian Apostle, yet none looks forward with more con- 
fidence to the triumph which lies ahead. “For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed to usward; for the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.” 

So Christianity unifies our hope. As we meet them today, the 
aspirations of the different struggling groups collide with one an- 
other. We need a leader who can resolve the conflict by pointing to 
some common goal in which the desire of each may find its satis- 
faction. Such a leader we have in Jesus, the one man who belongs 
to all hunanity, the friend whom each struggling group claims as 
its own. ; 

So we find in the Christian Religion the unifying element which 
democracy needs if it is to fulfill its world task. Three things are 
necessary for a stable society: continuity, reverence, faith. Con- 
tinuity; it must have its roots in the past and find values there. 
Reverence: it must have its ideal in the present and find values there. 
Faith: it must have hope for the future and find values there. For 
in the unity of its values, past, present, and to come, a people finds 
its soul. 

This then must be the contribution of the church to the democ- 
racy of the future: continuity, reverence, faith ; a common tradition, 
a common symbol a common loyalty. From the first, the church 
has recognized the duty to save souls. Let her be true to that duty 
now. What she has done for individuals here and there, let her do 
for society as a whole; let her help the world to find its soul. 
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Are we told that it is too late, that the church has had her chance 
and failed, that she has been tried and found wanting? 

If so, it is true no less of every other human institution. It is 
true of the school and of the university ; it is true of the bar and of 
the bench; it is true of our chambers of commerce and our institu- 
tions of international law. No one of all the agencies of society has 
as yet risen to its full opportunity or measured up to the greatness 
of its task. But we do not let this fact discourage us. We are not 
concerned here with the past, but with the future. This war itself 
in its highest and most spiritual aspect is democracy saying to auto- 
cracy in the only language that autocracy can understand, that it is 
no longer content to make the world’s past the measure of its future. 
We see now, if we have never seen before, to what depths of suffer- 
ing the pursuit of selfishness unbridled and unashamed may lead 
men and nations. We are persuaded that there is a better way, and 
we are determined to find it. No matter who is to blame for our 
unpreparedness in the past, our present question is, who can help us 
in our instant need? If the church can do this, her future is secure. 
If she has what democracy needs and is willing to use what she has 
for the good of mankind, then no past failure can rob her of her 
present opportunity. 

I have spoken of the church’s contribution to the democracy of 
the future. One word as to her responsibility for the present. ° It is 
the same of which we have been speaking all along—to help the 
nation to find its soul. It is a good thing that as churchmen we have 
been giving ourselves to the practical tasks of ministering to the 
needs of our soldiers and sailors in the camps and training stations, 
strengthening the churches in the neighborhoods of the great canton- 
ments, organizing our resources for the work of the Red Cross and 
other relief agencies, reinforcing the Government in its campaign 
for economy in food and fuel, taking part in all the thousand and 
one activities which make up the life of the nation in time of war. 
All these things we must do, and in doing them we are helping the 
democracy of today to win the battle against autocracy. 














THE EDUCATIONAL{CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCHES 


Frep LESLIE BROWNLEE* 


We have recognized the Sunday school as an important and 
necessary adjunct of church work for over a hundred years. We 
are willing to accede in this age of statistics that from 80 to go per 
cent of the recruits to church membership come through the Sunday 
school. But we have not responded as we should to the educational 
challenge that has been bombarding our churches, at least ever since 
the Religious Education Association was formed in 1903. And 
there are outstanding facts to support this charge. 

In the first place, there are comparatively few ministers who 
have made a serious and comprehensive study of religious education. 
Most ministers are still more concerned about theology, the Bible, 
and church history. Not a few of them are wide awake to the 
social implications of Jesus’ teachings and to the present needs of 
social, political, industrial and economic reconstruction, yet most of 
these are not actively aware of the fact that the best and surest way 
to establish a social order that is christian in all its phases is through 
the application of a social theory of education. 

In the second place, this charge is supported by the money our 
churches set aside for religious education and the physical equipment 
that they supply for the same. There are indeed few churches that 
include in their annual budgets an appropriation for religious educa- 
tion. Most Sunday schools are not only self-supporting, but many 
of them are considered sources of revenue for the church. The 
average church is quite content to include in its annual budget a 
fairly respectable appropriation for church music, but would be 
shocked if its Sunday school superintendent made application for 
a like amount for his work. Furthermore, the only salaried person 
in most of our churches is the preacher, yet there are few churches 
indeed that quiz the preacher as to his knowledge, both theoretical 
and practical, of religious education. What they do is to have him 
come and preach for them and then get as many lines as they can 
on how good a “mixer” he is. Since most of our churches will not 
be able to employ more than one professional worker for many 
years to come, it seems to me, that our State Committee on Religious 
Education ought to furnish our churches with blanks containing 
intelligent and important questions on matters pertaining to religious 
education, and then the pulpit supply committees ought to put these 
blanks to work. 


*A paper read at the State Conference at Canton. O., May 15, 1918, by the Rev. Fred Leslie 
Brownlee, Director of Religious Education, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O. 
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The same things are true with reference to equipment. We used 
to say in Columbus, “Congregationalism is largely a back-lot prop- 
osition.”” Until recently, most of the Congregational churches in 
that city stood on the back of their lots with the hope of some day 
building a fine edifice in front. We have reason to be thankful that 
Congregationalism has a new vision in this respect and that we are 
now covering our church lots at once, even if it means a large church 
debt. But the Sunday schools still get the back rooms and the base- 
ments. Most of our churches are built around a pulpit. Archi- 
tecturally, we still believe more in preaching than we do in teaching. 
This has always seemed strange to me. Sunday schools bursting 
their walls for space and church auditoriums filled Sunday after 
Sunday chiefly with empty pews certainly present a ludicrous con- 
trast. If we are ever to make schools out of our Sunday schools 
we must build some church-school buildings. 

This lack of a ministry trained in the theory and practice of 
religious education; the fact that so few churches make annual 
appropriations for religious education, and that the Sunday schools 
are still in back-rooms and basements make me bold to lay before 
this State Conference of the Congregational Churches of Ohio the 
present educational challenge to the churches. And I shall endeavor 
to present this challenge from four different angles: (1) From the 
standpoint of the rights of the child. (2) From the standpoint of 
the psychology of education. (3) From the standpoint of the 
psychology of religion, and (4) From the standpoint of a certain 
fact laid bare by the present war. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


The child has assumed a large and important place in present- 
day thinking. He has always had a large place in American 
thought, but during the last two decades he has taken a place of pre- 
eminence, as witnessed by the increasing number of fine school 
houses in every city and the centralization of country schools with 
conveyances to take children to and from school. Only twenty-five 
years ago, Pilgrim Church started the only kindergarten on the 
South Side of Cleveland. Now every public school has its kinder- 
garten. The National Child Labor Committee is only fourteen 
years old and the Federal Children’s Bureau is but six years of age. 
While juvenile delinquents have been a matter of public discussion 
for fifty years, yet it was not until 1907 that Colorado provided 
the first real separate Juvenile Court for all cities over 100,000. 
Playgrounds and public recreation work have been given only 
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recently a permanent place in the budgets of some of our larger 
cities. And what are modern mothers’ pensions, free dispensaries, 
public baths, and many other things for, if not chiefly for the good 
of children? The old prophecy “and a little child shall lead them” 
is coming true in more ways than one. But we might do all these 
things for selfish reasons. The lovers of the State very keenly 
recognize that these things are good for the State and that the State 
cannot be preserved without them. This surely seems to be Ger- 
many’s policy. 

The rights of the child should make their appeal from another. 
source if the christian social order is to come. This we find in 
christian ethics with its master principle of “active love” (Coe). 
The child has a right to the best, the broadest and the happiest life 
possible for himself and those who are to make up the social order 
with them. We ought to love him, therefore, enough to do all we 
can to make this possible. This is what a good mother and father 
do, and it must be the motive that lies back of the State and all 
the people who have children and the childless people in the State 
who have the power to vote and the ability to pay taxes. There 
is no sin like the sin of stunting the lives of growing children, and 
this applies to their moral, intellectual and spiritual growth as much 
as it does to their physical growth. Jesus was not at all too hard on 
the people who set at naught the rights of the child and even ex- 
ploited him for selfish gain when he said that it were better that a 
millstone had been hanged about their necks and they had been 
drowned in the depths of the sea. 

The child has some religious rights also that the church must take 
into account, lest it, too, shall be worthy of the millstone. Reli- 
giously speaking, the child has a right to be introduced to a Fatherly 
God, to be trained to love that God and to work with Him. He has 
a right to discover this Fatherly God in nature, in his home and 
everywhere, as well as in the life of Jesus Christ. Any church, 
therefore, that seeks to put narrow notions of sin and salvation 
before the larger and freer and truer notions of God’s fatherliness 
and love is guilty of stunting the spiritual growth of its children 
and of violating their highest spiritual rights. And every church 
that is not training its boys and girls in lines of active christian 
service at home and abroad is guilty of the same violation. 

Thus the voices of twenty million children in America cry out 
to the churches with a mighty challenge that we foster their right 
to know and love and work with God as children know and love 
and work with good earthly parents. 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


Modern educational psychology challenges society and all its 
organizations to service in a note that has no uncertain ring. There 
is no time to do this challenge justice in this brief paper, but there 
are at least two principles that stand out so clear that we who are 
concerned about religious education need to sit up and take notice. 
The first of these is the fact that such things as science, music, 
ideals of social living, religious philosophies of life, and a few other 
things that go with culture, can be guaranteed to succeeding gener- 
ations only on the basis of education. All that heredity and instinct 
can do is to provide for rudimentary living. 

After a fashion we have always believed this, otherwise the 
question of education and schools would be a matter of only yester- 
day. But we have not believed it in the way that the naked facts 
revealed by educational psychology compel us to believe it. Conse- 
quently, we are beginning to realize what plastic beings children are 
and how completely their futures rest with us. Now and then an 
individual kicks the traces, but in general, people share the ideas of 
the home in which they grow up, the school they go to and the com- 
munity in which they live. If a child is to have the advantage of the 
best, therefore, he must be given a chance to share the best in his 
own immediate environment and to share in the remodeling of the 
community to this end. 

The second fact established by modern educational psychology 
is that education is assured only when all instruction is either done 
through or supplemented by actual participation in the art of doing 
and living. Learning by rote ethical codes and knowing a catechism 
forwards and backwards are no more a guarantee of right living 
and logical theological thinking, than being able to recite the laws 
of chemistry makes a man a practical chemist. The way to become 
a chemist is by discovering and verifying chemical law through 
experiment. And the way to become safe in ethical living and sound 
in theological thinking is to practice ethical living every day from 
childhood to old age, and by testing out theological doctrine in 
human experience. Ethics and religion can be taught, but they are 
not taught simply when children have been exposed to the sound of 
their formulae and the sight of their ceremonialism and symbolism. 
It is quite true that the contemplation of these things as well as the 
perfunctory participation in them produces habits of thought and 
mind that become fixed. This “set of the mind” Professor Coe 
defines as the result of education whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously directed, but what we want is a “set of mind” that is alert, 
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active, progressive and adaptive. The only way to get this is to 
permit a free grappling with ethical and religious problems in the 
concrete rounds of every day living. 

This is the way in which our educators today are making mathe- 
matics, grammar, literature, history and the arts and sciences real 
and vital. It is not the way in which our teachers endeavored to 
make these things real to us, and hence so few of us know very much 
about what we learned in schools and colleges. And this is the way 
we must train our boys and girls in christian social living. Our 
schools and colleges are catching the social vision. Many of them 
are operating now, and all of them will before long, on the basis of 
the newer psychology of education. If social living is to be christian, 
it will be because the churches have accepted the same challenge and 
made good therein. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


For generations we have depended on religious instinct within 
man and divine grace without to save him and make a godly man of 
him. Almost universal has been the quotation from Augustine that 
‘‘man is made for God and is restless until he has found Him.” But 
human experience does not prove the universality of this theological 
assumption. Modern psychology of religion has bothered itself not 
a little about “religious instinct” and “divine grace,” but it has not 
been able to establish a good case for either. All that it has been 
able to establish, is that man has a tendency to get his experience 
organized into some kind of working and satisfying form, and that 
he is by nature social. In other words, no man lives very long with- 
out having something to live for that is relatively satisfying to him- 
self, and no man lives absolutely unto himself. This is why some 
men are perfectly content to be lazy and good for nothing and others 
would commit suicide if this were all there were to life. And this 
is why the saying is true that there is honor even among thieves. 
The thief may prey upon society for his living, but there is neverthe- 
less a little brotherhood in life to which he is loyal. 

' Now then, what does this mean to our orthodox notions about 
religion, and how does it present an educational challenge to our 
churches? So far as religion is concerned, it means that it is about 
as foolish to wait upon or to pray for divine grace to make a man 
good, as it is for a Methodist preacher to expect to get a good church 
by going only where the Lord calls him. It is said that Methodist 
preachers used to go to Conference and gather in an upper room 
and pray the Lord to lead them to the fields where he wanted them 
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to go, but that now they do a lot of wire pulling on the ground floor. 
Personally, I think this indicates progress in Methodism if the story 
is true. On the other hand, I know that less praying and more 
educating is the only way to save a man for society and usefulness. 
If all men have a tendency to get their lives organized into some 
workable and satisfying form, then it becomes an educational duty 
to see to it that this workable and satisfying form will be broad and 
highly social. And, if all men are by nature social, then it is an 
educational duty to see to it that their social relations are made broad 
enough to include a desire to co-operate and fellowship with God. 
Thus modern psychology of religion eliminates the practical dualism 
in the orthodox notions of the natural and supernatural, and lays 
upon religious education the task of making men safe for the “de- 
mocracy of God” and the “democracy of God” (Coe) safe for men. 

How many of our churches are there that have responded to this 
challenge courageously and intelligently? The trouble is that there 
are not very many of them that actually believe in it. Most of our 
preachers and deacons and deaconnesses are still hopelessly con- 
fusing their minds over the natural and the supernatural. What 
to believe about and what to do with prayer is a question on which 
few are agreed. And it is the easiest thing in the world to start 
something in our churches when some one proposes that what we 
need is revival meetings and an imported evangelist. But. few seem 
to realize that the decision to have a revival meeting and the calling 
of an evangelist are more a confession of the weakness of their own 
points of view than anything else. All that an evangelist can do is 
to reinforce parts of antecedent education in the convert’s home or 
church. There is no miracle or manifestation of divine grace in 
what he does. But still we refuse to believe this and hence the 
educational challenge must be content with a response only here and 
there. With our voices we pray to God to hasten the day of the 
coming of his kingdom, but in practice we have continued to turn 
our backs upon the chief way that he has made its coming possible. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A CERTAIN Fact Laip BARE 
BY THE PRESENT WAR 


If you have deemed me too young to submit to you the educa- 
tional challenge to the churches in the terms in which I have been 
presenting it, you cannot but admit that Germany has demonstrated 
to the world what educational practice, consciously controlled, can 
do in matters of industry, politics, ethics and religion. A paragraph 
from Ambassador Gerard’s “Four Years in Germany” puts this 
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matter more briefly and concisely than I can put it, and I have not 
read or heard anything that contradicts what he says. After describ- 
ing how the political and military machinery of Germany has been 
so ordered for generations to make possible the present world conflict 
and the remarkable loyalty of the German people, he goes on to say, 
“These are not the only means by which the system controls the 
country. These alone would not suffice. From the time he is four 
years old the German is disciplined and taught that his government 
is the only good and effective form. The teachers in the schools 
are all government paid and teach the children only the principles 
desired by the rulers of the German people. There are no Saturday 
holidays in the German schools and their summer holidays are for 
only three or four weeks. You never see gangs of small boys in 
Germany. Their games and their walks are superintended by their 
teachers who are always inculcating in them reverence and awe for 
the military heroes of the past and present. On Saturday night, 
the German boy is turned over by the state-paid school teacher to 
the state-paid pastor who adds divine authority to the principles of 
reverence for the German system.” And then in a previous para- 
graph, Gerard says, the whole thing “is a central system from above 
downwards.” 

It is education, then, that has made the German autocracy of 
today one consciously controlled system of education including the 
home, the school, the church, the factory, and the government in its 
sweep. Thus the German knows nothing higher or better than the 
State, which is made after the pattern in the skies. 

If education can do such a successful and perfect piece of work 
for autocracy, can it not do the same for democracy? We believe 
in democracy to the extent that we have already sent half a million 
boys to France and have inspired almost every citizen of the United 
States to own either a thrift stamp or a liberty bond. This fact in 
itself is a big schooling in democracy. But we will never have the 
democracy we have been praying for, and now are fighting for, 
until its ideals consiously are made the controling ideals from an 
educational standpoint in our homes, schools, churches, industry, 
politics and international relations. This to me is the colossal educa- 
tional challenge to our churches at the present moment. I have tried 
to make it clear to you as I see it both in theory and in practice. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR STANDARDIZATION AND 
SUPERVISION. 


Rosert L. Ketty, LL.D.* 


The speaker does not forget that it is the letter that killeth and 
the spirit that maketh alive. He is not presuming to guarantee that 
man-made devices will go the whole length of curing our educa- 
tional ills. He would even go so far by way of introduction as to 
refer to the existence in one of our southern states of a locally cele- 
brated academy, under private management, which, without the usual 
equipment of the modern school and without conscious enforcement 
of the ordinary standards of secondary education, is doing a rather 
remarkable piece of work. A few years ago a professor of the 
science of education, the author of a well-known book on that sub- 
ject, inspected this academy and remarked to the principal, “You 
violate here every principle of modern pedagogy.” To this the 
principal responded, ‘And my boys have won every honor offered 
in your university.” At another time the registrar of an eastern 
university wrote back to him asking for a statement of the credits 
of one of his students who had applied for admission to that insti- 
tution and remarked at the close of the letter, “You have not certified 
that this student has finished the required units for admission.” To 
this the principal responded promptly, “Units! units? I did not 
send you units, I sent you a boy. Give him a trial and see what he 
can do.” Later, in this southern state the Legislature was called 
upon unexpectedly to elect a United States Senator for an un- 
expired term. The Committee on Nominations were in a deadlock 
until one day one of the members said, “Let us send Principal . . . 
as our senator to Washington.” They counted noses and discovered 
that a majority of the committee had been students of the principal 
in this backwoods academy. To make the story short he was nomi- 
nated and elected to the United States Senate. I do not say that he 
made a good senator, but I do say that despising as he did all modern 
school equipment and standards he was then and still is producing 
men of light and leadership in his community and state—not all in 
the State Legislature! 

But he is an exceptional teacher and one cannot universalize 
upon such inadequate data. It is necessary to have definitions and 
standards. By our present system we need to know what is meant 
by a unit. Even our first graduate university, Johns Hopkins, 


* Address delivered by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, at Buffalo, New York, June 25, at the Educational Conference held under the joint 
authority of ‘the International Sunday School Association, the Association of Biblical Instructors 
in American Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
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found that though their students were mature men with definite 
ends in view it was necessary, to use the clever word of President 
Remsen, to “resort to the little trick” of promising to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on a man provided he had done a 
certain piece of work in a certain definite way. 


CONTROL OF CONDITIONS 


1. It may be suggested first of all, in connection with this effort 
to define a unit of Bible study worthy of credit in admission to 
college, that the school must provide a suitable classroom. There 
must be proper lighting, heating, ventilation, material equipment— 
charts, blackboards, maps, furniture. And all this must be provided, 
not alone for the accommodation of this course, but for the entire 
church plant, for the school is a unit and if one part suffers the 
school will suffer. It may be thought by some that this is rather a 
small beginning, but that is a mistake. As a matter of fact this is 
Big Business. Today on every corner of the street we are being 
urged to buy Thrift Stamps and we are learning at last that it is 
immoral and wicked to waste, and yet what are the churches doing? 
The Council of Religious Education said in 1915, “Seven million 
dollars annually are expended for church buildings, the most of 
which are out of date educationally before the foundations are laid.” 
And when the powerful vested interests are taken into consideration 
which are inflicting upon the schools a mass of ill-advised and un- 
necessary supplies we see the necessity for intelligent guidance in 
this field. 

2. There must be adequate library facilities. The students 
first of all must have good text books, and in addition they must 
have access to approved reference books for effective work. There 
must be a school library of choice books recommended by educa- 
tional experts and presided over by a trained librarian. 

3. There must be proper laboratory and field facilities. This 
is all the more important because of “project” work to be recom- 
mended later. 

4. Students must pursue a course of study constructed in the 
light of modern psychological, pedagogical and administrative 
knowledge and practice. Perhaps the most authoritative course 
thus far advised is the one recommended by the Association of 
Biblical Instructors in American Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which is based on the report of their Committee of Fifteen. The 
outline of this course, to be rated as one point for college admission, 
is as follows: 
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(a) The Epic Narratives of the Old Testament; a knowledge 
of the chief characters and incidents presented in 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Ruth, 1st and 2nd 
Samuel, rst and 2nd Kings and Daniel. 

(b) The memorizing of some of the more notable passages of 
biblical prose and poetry. 

(c) Hebrew history; from the Egyptian period to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish commonwealth in 70 A. D.; develop- 
ment of the life and institutions of the Hebrew people 
with some consideration of their contributions to 
human culture. 

(d) Early christian biography ; the life of Jesus and his early 
followers; the parables of Jesus; the life of Paul. 

(e) Introduction to the English Bible; how the Bible and its 
separate books came to be, and how they have come 
down to the present time. 

In saying that this course should be constructed in the light of 
modern administrative knowledge and practice it is meant that it 
should be one course in an approved school curriculum. There is 
no danger of repeating too often that one part of the school must 
not be developed at the expense of the rest of it. 

5. Periodical records must be kept on the work of the in- 
dividuals and the class and be available for the inspector. These 
should indicate whether there has been a conscious end in view in 
the work and what that end is. Without this objective there can 
be no progress. They will also indicate the faithfulness with which 
the program has been carried out. They will include, in proper 
form, items of attendance, promptness, books read, note-books kept, 
papers prepared, “projects” accomplished. 

6. A time limit should be placed upon the accreditment. The 
accreditment should automatically cease unless renewed as the result 
of another visit, and provision should be made for consecutive 
visitation. There must be some guarantee of progress in the school’s 
equipment and, therefore, there must be a means of checking up as 
to new books added to the library, new methods of teaching and 
other improvements made in the light of advancing knowledge and 
experience. A school cannot remain indefinitely at the point of 
minimum requirement. 

7. There must be an adequate teaching force. Such a con- 
dition should not become retroactive perhaps in its general appli- 
cation, but present teachers should be judged on the basis of actual 
attainment and accomplishment. They should at least have profes- 
sional qualifications satisfactory to the inspector in the light of all 
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the facts, immediate and indirect, which the inspection brings out. 
The ideal for the earliest possible attainment should be in courses 
for credit that teachers should be college graduates, having done 
some professional work in Biblical literature and Religious Educa- 
tion. It will be necessary here to introduce a flying goal. It will 
be recalled that the Religious Education Association recommends 
that the educational qualification be high-school graduation and the 
professional qualification be one year’s training with observation 
and practice. 

8. The inspection should be rigid and thorough, but sympa- 
thetic and the inspector should evaluate the tone of the entire school. 
He will hold in mind that qualities of manhood and power of person- 
ality are elusive and he will be convinced that the results of religious 
training cannot be stated entirely in quantitative terms nor subjected 
to mechanical measurement, but he will do his work believing that 
rigid standards are the scaffolding by which the members of the 
class and school climb to superiority. 

9g. The time is ripe now for entering an undeveloped field. The 
standards thus far devised are not only quantitative but they are 
based upon a narrow evaluation of student accomplishment.’ These 
standards stimulate both teachers and students to “overload the 
mind with a cargo of doctrine.” Our tests are of the memory, or 
at best of the intellectual processes. We must devise some plan by 
which, to use Dr. Peabody’s fine phrase, we may “subordinate con- 
formity to conscience, dictation to inspiration, the church to the 
soul.” The Germans measure up to all our “definitions” and “units,” 
but German conduct is not satisfactory. Certainly religion must 
bear fruit in life. Present standards measure the changes in the 
student’s knowledge. They do not cover the broad field of the 
student’s life. They do not evaluate the deep things of the spirit. 
There must yet be devised a unit sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude, in addition to knowledge, habit, methods of work, interests, 
ideals, power of appreciation, emotional and will values, conduct— 
as expressed in social relationships. It is a difficult thing todo. But 
the physicist is measuring force, not counting atoms and molecules. 
Shall our experts in the field of Religious Education be able to 
measure the religion that is dynamic—the religion required for the 
new age? 

It is not enough to transfer the emphasis from the quantitative 
to the qualitative. The standardizing agencies of the public schools 
are attacking this problem with courage. But their principal sug- 
gestion thus far is to add on more credit for a superior quality of 
work in the field of intellectual accomplishment. A 98 per cent 
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grade on an intellectual test is to be given more credit than a 60 
per cent grade on the same test. We must now apply this principle, 
if it may be done, to the whole religious content of the student life. 
We must devise some plan to measure the highest form of human 
endeavor—motive, judgment of values, power of organization, 
power of initiative, fruitfulness in socialized activities. We must 
send from the church schools to the colleges not units but boys. Jesus 
advanced in knowledge—but also in stature and in favor with God 
and in favor with men. Nothing less than these phases of advance- 
ment must be included in our definitions and standards. 

In some of the newer phases of vocational work this type of 
measurement is being introduced. For illustration take the “pro- 
ject” in the field of instruction in agriculture. The boy or girl on 
the farm is required to pass certain tests of knowledge. He is also 
given a “project.” The boy may raise a crop of corn or he may 
have the care of a brood sow and a litter of pigs and he is tested 
in his ability to bring the pigs to a marketable degree, at least, of 
maturity. The girl may do nothing more than set a hen—or an 
incubator—and bring her “fries” in triumph to the consumer, but 
in doing this successfully she is making a worthy contribution to the 
cause of world democracy. 

Now this points at the type of thing we must include in our new 
definition of a Church School unit. A short time ago a lieutenant 
was being chosen in a boy’s department in the Y. M. C. A. A 
number of boys did excellent work in the routine drills, but the 
decision turned upon the fact that one boy had suggested new 
movements for the class and had, in general, injected new life into 
it. He had shown his power of initiative and had spontaneously 
demonstrated his ability to command. 

The popular hero funds are of course human devices with nu- 
merous shortcomings, but they do satisfy the reasonable demand 
which we all have that some worthy recognition be given to the 
individual who knows what to do in an emergency and who has the 
character to do it, even though it may be at the risk of his own life. 
We must, of course, guard against self-consciousness in that con- 
duct which we call religious, but it was no less an authority than 
Jesus himself who set forth, as the criterion by which men and 
institutions are to be judged, the principle “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” There was a great teacher who seemed to be facing 
two important alternatives in his work and who exhorted his 
students to be doers of the word, not hearers only. The modern 
teacher in the church school does well to get his pupils to hear the 
word. The chief result we have had in mind in our system of stan- 
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dardizing up to the present time seems to be to get the students to 
know the word. The new standard for religious education must 
compass the entire field—the word heard, the word known and the 
word done. Cecil Rhodes had this same principle in mind when he 
devised his plan for the selection of the scholars in Oxford Uni- 
versity. It has not been possible for the Rhodes Scholarship Com- 
mittees to carry out with mathematical precision the specifications 
set forth by Mr. Rhodes, but they have attempted, with some 
success, to select men on the basis of their general personality and 
social effectiveness. 


Wuo SHALL Do THE STANDARDIZING? 


We are moving rapidly in our thinking on this subject. In 1915 
the commission on correlated studies asked the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools to standardize units of 
Bible study offered for credit in the district over which they have 
jurisdiction. About the same time the Council of Church Boards 
of Education took similar action, extending their invitation to the 
various standardizing agencies. The Examination Board has been 
asked to set questions in Bible study for college entrance and offer 
this list along with the other options. But for various reasons the 
public-school authorities have hesitated to enter this field. It is 
likely that this hesitation has been, in some cases, due to the con- 
viction that such action might be an interference with the principle 
of separation of Church and State. Many of the men who make 
up these agencies have felt that they were not technically equipped 
for work of this kind. And again, the colleges have not asked them 
to make definitions covering this field of educational activity. 

We are now beginning to see that it is not the business of the 
legal or voluntary organizations working in the field of public 
education to do this work. It is becoming apparent that the stan- 
dards in this field must be set by religious experts and the supervision 
must be cared for by those more immediately responsible for the 
progress of religious education. 

It is interesting to observe, therefore, that almost simultaneously 
numerous organizations have taken a significant step forward in 
their thinking. The official committee of the Religious Education 
Association now recommends that this standardization be done by 
the colleges. The Association of Biblical Instructors in American 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has made the same recommenda- 
tion, and the Board of Examiners has said that they will set examina- 
tions in the Bible when the colleges ask for them. The International 
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Sunday School Association has formally asked the Council of 
Church Boards of Education to take the initiative in this task, work- 
ing through the colleges and universities with which they are in 
organic relation. Think what it means for all of these powerful 
organizations to be recommending the same thing at the same time. 
When was there ever such splendid co-operation in religious educa- 
tion? If the colleges respond to this invitation it means that the 
work of the preparatory school and the high school and of the church 
school will be most helpfully stimulated, and it is certain that the 
colleges themselves will receive in turn great benefit. 

The machinery for this great work, therefore, seems to be 
already at hand. All we need to do is to attach a few connecting 
bands and press the button. We have the Religious Education 
Association formulating the big and broad ideals for our common 
task. The R. E. A. is the “graduate university” of religious educa- 
tion and its members are advancing the bounds of knowledge. They 
are our research men, par excellence. The Association of Biblical 
Instructors in American colleges and secondary schools is working 
in much the same way, but in a more restricted field and by a more 
highly technical method ; and to the company of experts included in 
this Association has been added the members of the mid-western sec- 
tion recently organized at Chicago. The International Sunday School 
Association with its splendid organization by states and by counties 
and with its new vision of a great task is especially qualified for the 
work of propaganda in the community. The Council of Church 
Boards of Education is organically connected with the schools and 
colleges of the great Protestant denominations and with the religious 
activities in the independent and state universities, and is made up 
of the official heads of the great Church Boards of Education. 
Furthermore, it is intimately associated with the Association of 
American Colleges and with the State College Associations, now 
functioning splendidly in some of the states, and becoming conscious 
everywhere of the transcendent opportunity now opening up before 
us all. 

A Commission appointed by the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, selected with reference to the various phases of educa- 
tional and religious activity involved in this large problem, would 
probably constitute the most capable and effective standardizing 
agency. It would be fair and impartial and have a broad outlook. 
It would be made up of men whose primary passion in life is in 
behalf of religious education, who are technically trained as modern 
educators. 

As to Supervision: It would seem that the best suggestion which 
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might be made along this line, at least for the present, is that the 
problem of supervision might well be placed in the hands of the 
college faculties, working under the general jurisdiction of the 
Council of Church Boards and its affiliated agencies. Specifically, 
this work could be done by Professors of Biblical Literature, or 
Religious Education and of the Science of Education, and at times, 
no doubt, by college Presidents and other competent college officials. 
This whole enterprise certainly fires the imagination and heartens 
the soul. It promises to be a boon, specifically to the church schools, 
which we have especially in mind in this discussion, and an opportun- 
ity to the colleges for which they have for years been longing. With 
such a program, carried on by such men working in such an atmos- 
phere, who knows what may not be done to insure the answer to 
the prayer “Thy Kingdom come”? 


BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT 


The “Findings” given below were adopted at the close of the 
Conference on Education at the International Sunday School Con- 
vention held at Buffalo, June 15 to 18. 

The Committee on Findings respectively reports that this Educa- 
tional Conference, held under the authority of the International 
Sunday School Association, the Association of Biblical Instructors 
in American Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 

1. Asserts its whole-hearted loyalty to the American Public 

School System; 

2. We conceive it to be our chief responsibility at present to 
stimulate interest in and to develop the highest possible 
type of religious education through church schools and all 
other available agencies ; 

3. We hereby refer to the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion the specific task of indicating by definitions—for- 
mulated by an appropriate commission—what shall con- 
stitute a unit of credit in Bible study that will meet the 
standard for entrance requirement in the colleges and 
universities affiliated with the activities of the council and 
for graduation in secondary schools; 

4. It is recommended that the papers presented before this Con- 
ference, together with these Findings, be published in a 
separate volume and thus be made available for the widest 
possible circulation ; 
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5. It is further recommended that the International Sunday 
School Association be requested to give the widest 
publicity possible to the credit value in Bible my: to be 
used in conformity with these Findings. 


Richard C. Hughes, 
University Secretary Presbyterian Board of Education, Pennsylvania. 


John E. Foster, 


Inspector of Secondary Schools State Board of Education. Iowa. (Not 
present.) 


O. H. Williams, 
State High School Inspector for Indiana. 


Norman E. Richardson, 


Director of Department of Religious Education, Boston University 
- Massachusetts, 


George Platt Knox, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“W. A. Harper 


President Elon College, North Carolina. 


R. L. Kelly, (ex officio) Chicago, Illinois. 


The President of the United States and the Department of War 
have authorized a nation-wide campaign for the next two months 
in behalf of college student enlistment, in view of the urgent need of 
trained men and women. This campaign is being conducted by the 
Emergency Council on Education, which is made up of the officers 
of the Association of American Colleges, Association of American 
Universities, National Association of State Universities, Catholic 
I=ducational Association, National Education Association, and eight 
or ten other educational associations of national scope. Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and Association of American Colleges has been chosen 
Executive Secretary of the Emergency Council for this campaign 
and is now in Washington, D. C. 


Writing on the project method of teaching science Prof, John F. 
Woodhull (School and Society, July 13, 1918) says regarding the 
difference between the practical and the definitive methods: “Christ 
illustrated Christianity by His life and it may be doubted whether 
He has ever been misunderstood. But Paul wrote more than half 
of the New Testament to define Christianity, and the church fathers 
have written countless volumes to expound it with the result that 
hundreds of warring sects have been formed and Christianity has 
been almost lost in a fog of dogma and debate.” 














ESSENTIAL--A STUDY OF GROUP VARIATIONS 


FREDERICA BEARD* 


Psychology of recent years has fairly well defined the general 
tendencies of human life at different stages of development in child- 
hood and youth. These characteristics have been proved to be 
well-nigh universal. Individual variations have been noted as 
exceptions to the rule, and these very variations have been observed 
and judged by means of the accepted form or standard that has 
been recognized for—éay, a child of seven to ten years of age. Such 
a recognition of what is true at any one period, is a most serviceable 
guide for the right selection and use of subject-matter in both general 
and religious education. 

But this recognition must be tempered by another quite as im- 
portant a guide, in the study and understanding of human life. Far 
less attention has been paid to the variations of one group from 
another. Consequently, there is little evident appreciation of these 
differences in plans made for religious education today. Acknowl- 
edging fundamental similarities, it is then needful to search for 
distinctive qualities and conditions in groups of different nationalities 
dwelling in their own or other countries; also, to observe, in the 
same way, groups belonging to one country that are affected by 
striking contrasts in heritage and environment. An interesting com- 
parative study in these directions presents itself as possible. While 
such a study proceeds, questions must arise in regard to the usability 
of the same religious material with one group as with another. 
Universal likenesses will, of course, stand out forcefully, and these 
will often serve as a background for discovering differences. 

An unusual opportunity for observation of this kind was offered 
through an article in the Atlantic Monthly (July, 1917) entitled 
“Young French Soldiers.” Letters written by these young heroes 
while on the battlefield, reveal a religious experience and expression 
far beyond the experience and expression generally found among 
the youth of this country. It is possible that similar feelings might 
be realized by our own boys under similar conditions, and that these 
would—nay will—bring some expression. But rarely would one 
find the type of expression that is used with apparent ease by these 
French soldiers of eighteen to twenty-four years of age. It suggests 
an experience that we are apt to think time alone can give. Whether 
or not one is superior to the other, is not a question for debate here. 


* Miss Frederica Beard, now at Minneapolis, is well known as a writer on methods of religious 
education; she is the author of ‘“‘The Beginners’ Workers and Work,” “Wonder Stories from the Gos- 
pels,” “Graded Missionary Education in the Church School,” etc. 
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We note only the fact of difference. Two or three quotations taken 
from many referred to in the article cited above, will suffice to 
illustrate the fact. A boy of eighteen writes: 

“Men will live only in so far as they realize their duty and strive 
to fulfill it. And it is for us Protestants, or rather for us believers, 
to reveal this new life to the world. Our duty then is to go forth 
as apostles. Our duty is plain; Jesus has defined it: Be ye perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect. Perfect through ourselves— 
that is, developing our personalities to their utmost limit, making 
them yield the last least thing of which they are capable and bringing 
them up to the ideal stature of Christ. Then, too, perfect through 
others, (for surely, we believe in the communion of saints) which 
means praying for them, that they may learn to bend conscience 
and will before the kingly will of God. 

“Already I feel a change coming over me. The abstract being 
which was in me is falling asunder, and numberless realities of the 
spiritual order which were once mere phantoms, are becoming flesh 
and blood to me through an experience which is renewed every 
instant. I am learning to live.” 

A young man of twenty-four says: 

“Our sacrifices will be sweet if we win a great and glorious 
victory,—4f there shall be more light for the souls of men,—if 
truth shall come forth more radiant, better beloved. . . . . In 
every sense this victory of ours will be a victory of the forces of 
idealism.” 

A young officer, in his twentieth year, shows a keen appreciation 
of life in all its joyousness, and with it a strength of understanding 
and a tender devotion unusually expressed, as these single extracts 
indicate : 

“For my part, I have always believed in the necessity of the 
‘chosen few,’ but of a chosen few truly worthy of the name, pervaded 
by a sense of duty, influencing and educating the masses. . . . 
The officer holds in his hand a mighty implement. If only he is a 
good workman—that is, if he passionately loves his profession and 
his country, be sure that he will turn out a work of art.” . . . “If 
I die, I shall die as a Christian and a Frenchman. I believe in God, 
in France, in Victory. I believe in beauty, youth and life. God 
guard me to the very end. But if my blood is needed for the 
triumph,—Thy will be done, O Lord!” 

Of course these letters manifest well known characteristics of 
our own young people—courage, nature love, idealistic and poetic 
tendencies, but the point to be noted here is their peculiar spiritual 
insight. What has filled the twenty years of life of these French 
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boys! With these letters in mind, the imagination places two classes 
of young people of the same age side by side—one French, one 
American, and wonders how the same themes—even differently 
presented, could meet the needs of the present spiritual development 
of the two groups. Undoubtedly there is another France that 
represents the other extreme. Not many years ago, John Mott had 
occasion to say, “Believe me, as a traveler who has studied nearly 
every mission field at first hand, there are not millions, but tens of 
millions of people in France today who are as much without Christ 
as the tens of millions whom I mingled with in India, in the heart 
of Africa, in the inland provinces of China or the Turkish Empire. 
They know not that there is a Christ or that there was a Christ.” 
This from an opposite angle, only emphasizes the point that a 
different treatment is required, even by groups of the same 
nationality. 

Imagination turns also to Russian young people. With the 
present study of the people as a whole, investigation is needed as 
to the moral development of youth. The Russian religion under the 
name of Christianity has emphasized form more than spirit. Tolstoi 
rebelled against it and called to Christians to fulfill the life of Jesus 
today. Right or wrong in his application, the Christ spirit rings 
true in his opposition to conditions without justice and without love. 
How strong a moral content is there in the religious instruction 
given to the masses? In answering this question the fact needs to 
be taken into account, that besides the nominal adherents to the 
Christian Faith, there are in Russia twenty million Moslems, and as 
many Jews as in all the rest of the world. As America seeks to 
help Russia to a larger and truer life, should not questions be raised 
as to the ethical and spiritual needs of the young? What do they 
need less than Americans? What do they need more? Should a 
group of twelve-year-old Russian children be given the same Bible 
lessons as twelve-year-old Americans? 

Material conditions of certain sections of the Orient so different 
from others, and from those of the Occident, have proved to many 
christian missionaries the necessity of changing Biblical symbols, 
that the truth might be more easily understood. We ourselves are 
beginning to understand the Bible better, because of comparative 
study of the life in which it was developed, and that of our own. 
A missionary to India speaking of chief needs, said, “I am seeking 
a course of Sunday School lessons that will meet the conceptions 
of the people with whom I work.” 

A visitor to Persia for some months has said, “It seemed 
throughout my stay in the East that our religion was one far beyond 
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a race which was really only sufficiently civilized to comprehend and 
be bound by the rigid fetters of Islamism.” The truth of such a 
thought might well be debated from the standpoint of the simplest 
expression of the Christian Faith. From that of the elaborate creed 
of the Church of England it might not be questioned. However 
that may be, the value of this experience to the present consideration 
is, that it points out a difference in moral and spiritual development, 
calling for different religious training. 

The foregoing suggests the need of two considerations: that of 
understanding the intellectual concept which is largely determined 
by material environment, and that of knowing the moral standard 
together with the spiritual concept that is established through the 
social life of generations. When these are searched for and applied, 
it will be clearly recognized that international Sunday School lessons 
ought to be supplanted by national courses, arranged if not by native 
leaders, at least by those who are most familiar with the life and 
thought of each nation. 

Turning to our own country, what are the facts? We find great 
and startling contrasts in child life. In every country there must 
be differences between the children of the rich and the poor, of the 
educated and the uneducated. In addition, there are in the United 
States the problems of many nationalities, and a larger variety of 
natural environment than is to be found in most countries. 

As regards the rich and the poor, the educated and the uneducated 
anywhere, it needs to be remembered that the unsheltered life often 
develops faster in some directions, and the intellectual power is 
often keener, than that of the child who has the benefits of culture; 
also, that the moral sense is in many respects lower in the un- 
educated, but that some moral qualities are quite as evident in them, 
as in their more fortunate brothers and sisters, e. g. the sense of 
justice is sharper in elemental conditions, and needs education only 
for its control. To make an illustrative application on this basis to 
spiritual needs: lessons on what is fair from a christian standpoint 
would seem to be more needed by the children of the rich and 
cultured, and lessions in self-control by the poor and the uneducated, 
while training to a recognition of ownership, general and particular, 
is needed by both in somewhat different ways. The rough, unrefined 
boy tramples on his neighbor’s lawn, or takes apples from his tree, 
without thought of stealing; the “well brought up” child forgets 
that the lake shore, or the street car, belongs as much to his poorer 
neighbor as to him. And we, in religious training, have forgotten 
what is fundamentally christian! When one hears a little fellow of 
four years, living in a college home with its semi-public grounds, 
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say, “Who would be so mean as to pick a red tulip that belonged to 
all of us?” one knows the possibility of cultivating a discrimination 
between mine and thine, and that of “all of us.” 

The outstanding opportunity in this country for the psychological 
study of race similarities and differences in child life, is to be found 
in the Negro and the Anglo-saxon, both because of numbers, and 
length of sojourn in one section. As a student ot human nature, 
living among southern negroes for some months, and teaching Bible 
lessons to girls of different ages in a missionary school, one was able 
to make certain observations. At first, tendencies were recognized 
that had become familiar through a study of white children. For 
instance, who could not hear an Anglo-saxon girl of fourteen say, 
as did her colored sister, “I want a book that will make me dream, 
and dream, and dream,” or, as said another, “Give me a story that 
is thrilling.” Evidences of self-assertion, and of the desire to bedeck 
themselves attractively, were as numerous among these colored 
children as among any group of white girls of the same age in the 
North. Exhibitions of these and other tendencies were more 
extreme, because passions are more intense, and because emotions 
are less controlled by a development of will and reason. 

Intellectually, the younger children (from four to ten years) 
seem nearer the same plane of development as white children of 
the same age in the North, than are their older sisters as compared 
with those of their age. With both groups of negro children 
habitual action is most strong. What they have done they will do; 
repetition brings response, and they are, without doubt, in the 
memorizing stage. Imitation and constructive imagination are keen, 
resulting, of course, in dramatic expression. Two things were 
increasingly evident to the observer. First, adult life, as well as 
youth, is largely in the habit period. Second, the intellectual devel- 
opment of the children is in advance of the moral. What do these 
facts signify in relation to spiritual training? The young children 
need a training similar to that needed by white children of their 
age, a training in fundamental moral habits essential to christian 
life, e. g. a habit of obedience, a habit of honesty, etc. This must 
come in part, through the Bible teaching. The older children of 
today need the same habit training in a somewhat advanced form, 
and can be only gradually trained to choice and a control of will 
through definite opportunity for action, and through biblical and 
other teachings. They are not ready for the sort of spiritual lessons 
given to Anglo-Saxon boys and girls of the same age. After. the 
younger negro children have had a basis of strong moral training 
they may be ready for what is generally planned for the older years. 
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This must be an open question, however, when one considers the 
stage in which are most of their parents, and also notes that emotion- 
ally the negro youth is in advance of the white youth. 

A third impression came in the course of observation, (and this 
was concurred in ‘by a Tuskegee instructor lecturing on the social 
development of his people) they are far more religious than moral. 
Their religious expression and devotion are more than that of the 
white race. Therefore, that phase of christian living does not need 
emphasis as with our own people. It does need purifying through 
the cultivation of moral stamina already suggested for the children, 
and its emotional fire needs control by will issuing in christian 
conduct. 

The conditions and needs of other races in our country, such 
as the Mongolian, or the Slav, must be studied in the same way as 
these observations of the negro would suggest, before the Bible can 
be a full saving means, and these people be christianized in the 
complete sense of the word. “The individual may be properly 
understood only through a study of his group, his nation, his race.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION* 


I 


An American System of Religious Education. 

The committee recommends the following statement on the 
subject of an American System of Religious Education: 

The American System of public schools is developing in harmony 
with a carefully formulated plan which has been adopted by the 
National Education Association and approved and published by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. This plan is as follows: 

1. A System of schools for the masses, including, a. Kinder- 
garten (4-5 years). b. Elementary School (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 years). 
c. Junior High School (12, 13, 14 years). d. Senior High School 
(15, 16, 17 years). e. Junior College (18-19 years). f. Senior 
College (20-21 years). g. Graduate and Professional Schools. 

2. A system of teacher training schools, including, a. County 
teachers’ institutes. b. Normal courses in high schools. c. City 
teachers’ colleges. d. State normal colleges. e. Departments of 
education in state universities. f. Graduate colleges of education. 

3. A system of supervision, including, a. Village and ward 
principals. b. County and district superintendents. c. City superin- 
tendents. d. State superintendents. e. National superintendents. 

This system, when finally developed and unified, will provide 
for the American people the most complete program of universal 
education which the world has ever known. 

Religion will not be taught in tax-supported schools. The price 
which the American people must pay for religious liberty is whatever 
sum may be required to erect and operate a dual system of schools; 
one, a system of public secular schools ; the other, a system of church 
schools which parallel the public schools. 

The Committee on Education of the International Sunday School 
Association recommends the following SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS to complement the system of public schools: 

1. A system of schools for the masses, including, a. Elementary 
schools. b. Secondary schools. c. Religious day schools, co-ordinate 
with the church schools. d. Adult schools. e. Church colleges. 
f. Graduate schools of religion. 

2. A system of training schools, including, a. Training classes 
in the local churches. b. Community training schools. c. Training 
schools for special groups. d. Departments of religious education 
in colleges. e. Graduate schools of religious education. 


*Adopted by the Executive Committee, at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 13, 14, 1918, and ratified by the In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention, at Buffalo, N. Y., June 19-26, 1918. 
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3. A system of educational supervising, including, a. Superin- 
tendent of local school. b..Community superintendent of religious 
education. c. County or city superintendent of religious education. 
d. State or provincial superintendent of religious education. e. Inter- 
national general superintendent of religious education. 


II 

The Relation of the Committee on Education of the International 
Sunday School Association to the Development of a North American 
System of Religious Education. 

The Committee on Education of the International Sunday School 
Association will recognize itself as an interdenominational agency 
whose function it is to foster the development of a North American 
system of religious education in the following ways: (1) The Com- 
mittee will serve as a bureau of information. (2) The Committee 
will have educational supervision of all schools organized and 
as a bureau of standardization and publicity. (4) The Committee 
wall have educational supervision of all schools organized and 
operated by the International Sunday School Association, and it will 
foster the development of training schools under the direction of 
state and provincial associations. (5) The Committee will strive 
to serve as an agency of co-ordination between the public schools 
and the church schools. (6) The Committee will seek to unify the 
system of religious schools from the cradle roll to the university 
and to correlate and strengthen all co-operating agencies, denomina- 
tional, inter- and non-denominational. 


III 
Standards Established by Committee on Education. 
The following standards should be established by the Committee 
on Education. ; 
1. Standards for a State System of Religious Education. 
2. Standards for a County or District System of Religious 
Education. 
3. Standards for a Community System of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Standards for a School of Principles and Methods. 
Standards for judging text-books for pupils. 

Standards for judging successful teaching. 

Standards for judging teaching conditions. 

Standards for judging successful supervision. 

Standards for teacher-training. (a) In the community. 
(b) a the college. (c) In the university or seminary. 
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10. Standards for measuring educational values of convention 
programs. 

11. Standards for measuring International System of Religious 
Education. 

IV 

The International Sunday School Association and Teacher- 
training. 

The Committee on Education of the International Sunday School 
Association recommends to the state and provincial associations the 
following policy regarding teacher training: 

1. The International Sunday School Association recognizes 
that the denominational teacher-training classes within local churches 
are the responsibility of the denominational Sunday School Boards. 

2. The International Sunday School Association will dis- 
seminate information regarding denominational teacher-training 
courses, stimulate an interest in the teacher-training movement, and 
promote ideals which will help denominational boards to reach and 
raise their standards. But the responsibility of promoting, organiz- 
ing and supervising teacher-training work in denominational classes 
will be left entirely with the denominational boards, unless otherwise 
requested by recognized denominational authority. 

3. The International Sunday School Association will vigorously 
promote, standardize and supervise teacher-training work through 
classes, in union Sunday schools, union teacher-training classes, 
community training-schools, inter-denominational schools of prin- 
ciples and methods ; and also denominational schools when requested 
to do so by recognized denominational authority. 

4. The International Sunday School Association will approve 
text-books and issue certificates, diplomas, and other recognitions 
for work done under its supervision. 

5. Denominational classes complying with the standards of the 
International Sunday School Association may be granted joint 
denominational and international recognition through denomina- 
tional Boards. 

6. The following awards will be given for teacher-training work 
done under the direction or with the approval of the International 
Sunday School Association. 

For complete information regarding the work required for each 
of these, write the denominational board. 

7. The Committee on Education will take up for approval any 
120-hour course submitted by any state or provincial association, 
or by any publishers; provided that no international teacher-train- 
ing certificate or diploma may be issued to any Sunday school 
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belonging to a denomination issuing teacher-training certificate 
or diploma, without the approval of said denomination. 


Vv 

Schools Operated by the International Sunday School Assocta- 
tion. 

The International Training School for Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Leadership and the Older Boys’ Camp-Conferences and the 
Older Girls’ Camp-Conferences, all held at Conference Point, on 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, are the only schools now operated directly 
by the International Sunday School Association. It is the judgment 
of the Committee on Education that this school should be continued 
and developed and that no new schools be founded until the present 
school is thoroughly established. 


VI 

Schools Promoted and Recognized by the International Sunday 
School Association. 

The following schools will be promoted and recognized by the 
International Sunday School Association : 

1. Community Training Schools for Religious Leaders. 
Schools of Principles and Methods. 
Special Schools for Association Leaders. 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
Week-day Religious Schools. 


Ve. pS 





THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AND THE WAR 


THE FINDINGS OF THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CONFERENCE 


1. The Conference of Theological Schools in the United States 
and Canada, to the number of fifty-three schools belonging to fifteen 
churches, assembled in Cambridge, Mass., August 13-16, 1918, at 
the invitation of Harvard University, to consider the problems of 
theological education, especially as affected by the war, expresses its 
loyalty to the Governments of. the United States and of the British 
Empire in the prosecution of the war. It desires to co-operate in 
every possible way, especially in proclaiming the moral aims of the 
war and the duty. of continuing the struggle until a just and lasting 
peace for the world shall have been made possible. 

- 2. The Conference recognizes the great and vital importance 
of the steps which are being taken by the Governments of the United 
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States and Canada to provide vocational training during the war, 
and especially in the period of demobilization, for men in the national 
service. 

We are in deep sympathy with the proposal that work should be 
undertaken by the churches, and in their behalf by other recognized 
religious agencies, for recruiting candidates for the Ministry and for 
the provision of training for those men who have intended to be- 
come ministers of the gospel. In order that we may be enabled to 
offer such assistance as lies in our power in promoting this object, 
this Conference appoints a Continuation Committee, which shail 
communicate with such organizations as are engaged in this work, 
and act as a means of communication between them and the theolog- 
ical schools. 

The Continuation Committee shall be empowered to call this 
Conference together again for consultation concerning the work here 
provided for, or on any other matter which in their judgment 
renders the co-operation of the theological schools necessary or 
important. 

3. The Conference respectfully appeals to college and university 
authorities to give guidance to candidates for the Ministry in prepar- 
ation for their theological studies similar to that now given to 
students intending to enter other professional schools. 

The Conference requests the Continuation Committee to bring 
this action in an appropriate manner to the attention of the institu- 
tions herein referred to. 

4. The Conference recognizes that after the war there will be 
many men looking to the Ministry whose experience in the National 
Service will have given them great advantages of training and 
character. 

It recommends that the theological schools take special measures 
to meet special cases, but desires to impress both on them and on those 
responsible for the acceptances of candidates that in the interests of 
an effective ministry in the generation after the war, great care 
should be exercised in maintaining a high standard of qualifications 
for the Ministry. 

5. In view of the many common problems confronting all the 
seminaries, such as the decrease in the number of candidates for the 
Ministry, the Continuation Committee is requested to consider the 
advisability of appointing committees to study and prepare reports 
upon such subjects, these reports to be either published for general 
information or presented at a future conference; and the said Con- 
tinuation Committee is authorized to take such action on this matter 

as may seem to it desirable. 











TEACHER TRAINING 


The teacher training committee of the Sunday School Council 
has set out the following five objectives : 

1. At least one teacher training class in every Sunday School 
of North America, meeting at the Sunday School hour. 

2. A monthly workers’ conference in every Sunday School, 
meeting at least ten months out of each year. — 

3. A midweek training class for present Sunday School teachers 
in every Sunday School where such a class is needed. 

4. A co-operative community training school of religious educa- 
tion for every community where desired and practicable. This 
school shall have three functions: (a) To do graduate and speciali- 
zation work; (b) to train leaders for classes in local churches; (c) to 
provide central training class facility for those churches unable to 
maintain their own classes. 

5. A definite effort to be made toward helping every Sunday 
School of North America to a right selection and use of current 
literature and books on religious psychology, pedagogy, and Sunday 
School organization, and management. 





THE AMERICAN CREED 


Baltimore offered a prize of $1,000 for the best statement of 
the “creed” of an American citizen. The prize was awarded to 
William Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., whose statement was as 
follows: “The American’s creed: I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, by the people, for the people ; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and inseparable: established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. I, therefore, 
believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion : to obey its laws: to respect its flag: and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 





Union Theological Seminary has appointed three new professors: 
Eugene W. Lyman, formerly of Oberlin, Harry F. Ward, formerly 
of Boston, and Daniel J. Fleming, formerly of India and more 
recently an assistant professor at Union. 





The following well-known members of the Association have 
recently passed beyond: Washington Gladden, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Sidney L. Gulick, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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NOTES 


Newton Theological Seminary carried its work on through the 
past summer without the usual intermission. 


The National Girl Scouts organization offers to members a war- 
badge for definite and sustained service to the National at this time. 


A very attractive pageant “The Church and The Nation’s Need” 
was presented recently by The First Christian Church, Norfolk, Va., 
and is now published by The Pilgrim Press. 


Prof. E. A. Bennett, dean of Highland College, Des Moines, 
has accepted the chair of education at Boston University. Dr. Ben- 
nett was the director of the City Institute of Religious Education in 
Des Moines. 


Prof. A. M. Locker, formerly general secretary of the Minnesota 
association has become a member of the field staff of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association in charge of the organization of 
auxiliary associations. 


Boston University announces the organization of a “Department 
of Missions, Social Service, and Church Work” under the School of 
Education and including the work of the department of Religious 
Education. In the latter twenty-five courses are listed. 


The American Council of Education is co-operating with the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in promoting the plans by which enlisted 
men of college age may receive their training in colleges in the 
Student’s Army Training Corps. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed at the last 
(Pittsburg) meeting of the N. E. A.: “The present emergency 
demands careful consideration of the training of the girls of America 
for efficient and intelligent participation in civic and social life. 

“We advocate, therefore, that in the large city schools, in city, 
county and state school systems, women with demonstrated powers 
of leadership be placed in direction of that part of our school work 
which is charged with ithe responsibility of developing aright the 
women of tomorrow.” 
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“Social service has educational value, because it gives religious 
education a social character” W. Norman Hutchins. 


Mr. A. L. Alderton has become associate business superintendent 
in the office of the International Sunday School Association. 


The American Lesson Committee has approved the outline for 
an Adult Series of Lessons covering three months work on Child 
Training. 


Send to Miss Abby P. Leland, Director of the Girl Scouts, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for particulars of the work of the National 
organization and of plans of work with girls. 


Rev. E. W. Halpenny, formerly general secretary of the Ontario 
S. S. Association is now giving his entire time to the International ; 
his brother, the Rev. T. A. Halpenny, has been elected to succeed 
him. 


The Boy Scout Movement is being promoted in India, a training 
school for scout-masters being organized at the Marathi Mission. 
The Women’s Christian Association of India is pushing similar plans 
for the girls in the form of Messenger Service Clubs. 


The plan of week-day religious instruction for children in ele- 
mentary schools, similar in some respects to that in use in Gary, 
Indiana, is now in operation in Toledo, Ohio. Details are given by 
Charles W. Shinn in The Sunday School Worker for September. 


The Religious Organizations of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have carried on the following war activities during 1917- 
1918, in addition to the lines of service that they have carried on for 
several years past: the drive for the Student Friendship Fund in 
November, 1917 (in which the Religious Organizations co-operated 
with the Students’ Executive Council) ; the Knights of Columbus 
drive 1917, (Catholic Club), in which pledges were received to the 
amount of $1,253.25, the Jewish War Sufferers Relief Fund. 


Contemporary history is sometimes as good a cordial for droop- 
ing spirits as is the history of the past. This is illustrated by the 
note on the income of missionary societies in 1917-1918 in the July 
issue of the “International Review of Missions.” The record is an 
amazing one, no less in Europe than in America. Here is a single 
fact: “At a meeting of the Secretaries’ Association in London on 
April 17, 1918, out of 15 missionary societies whose representatives 
were present 13 reported an income larger than that of the previous 
year and ten the highest income on record.” 














BOOK REVIEWS 


PuiLosopuy oF Epucation. Thomas E. Shields. (Catholic 
Education Press, $2.25.) Certainly the broadest and most modern 
concept of education hitherto presented under the imprimatur of the 
Catholic Church. Dr. Shields follows current psychology as far as 
is possible without abandoning the theory of his church. 

History oF Epucation. P. J. McCormick. (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, $2.25.) The special value of this work lies in its stress 
on the development of educational methods and institutions in the 
early church and amongst religious agencies. In discussing the re- 
formation there is a clear appreciation of the work of the reformers. 

RELIGION, Its PROPHETS AND ITs FALSE PROPHETS. James 
Bishop Thomas. (Macmillan, $1.50.) B.6. A bock of rather un- 
usual interest because of the manner in which the rather trite theme 
of the subjection of religion to ecclesiasticism is developed in a study 
of the historic Jesus and historic Christianity. 

THE Primary DEPARTMENT. Phebe A. Curtiss. (Presbyterian 
Board 4oc.) S. 4, 1, 2. Another in the series of departmental hand- 
books; doubtless practically helpful to the primary worker, but not 
likely to lead to any fundamental concept of the work 

THE CuiLp IN THE Minst. Ernest H. Hayes. (F. E. Stoneham, 
London, 2/6.) S. 2. Altogether the best book we have seen from 
England on the organization'and method of the Sunday school. 
Modern educational theory is held in mind, but the chapters are 
written in the light of practical experience. They deal with the real 
problems of modern schools in a highly helpful manner. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN Law. Carl Zollman. 
(Concordia Publishing House, 25c.) T5R. By the author of “Amer- 
ican Civil Church Law,” giving the legal status ‘of private parochial 
schools. The constitutional provisions of all the states, which have 
such provisions as to the relation of public education to religion, are 
given. 

Op TESTAMENT EpiIsopEs, BUNYAN’s PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
with outline study booklets for each, by Maud E. Kingsley. (Palmer 
Co.) Two texts for the use of classes in English. The Old Testa- 
ment material simply uses well-chosen narratives with a few notes. 

Tue TEACHINGS oF JESUS. Harris F. Rall. (Abingdon Press 
75c.) Another text in the “Kingdom of God” series. There are 
twenty-six sections or lessons developing the principal teachings of 
Jesus parallel to the 'author’s Life of Jesus. A text like this for 
adults gives us new courage as to the future of religious instruction 
in the church. 

THE SEconpD LINE oF DEFENSE. Margaret Slattery. (Revell, 
$1.00.) N.O.R. The second line consists of the youth who remain, 
whose training is now in the hands of parents, teachers, churches and 
employers. This is a vigorous, impressive plea for the spiritual care 
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and training of youth, calling parents and others to their sadly 
neglected duties. 

TRAINING THE CHILDREN. James L. Hughes. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.) P. 1. Sound counsel based on the ripe experiences of a life- 
time of experience in education. Parents, and all teachers, will be 
grateful to Dr. Hughes for this little book. 

Tue ENRICHMENT OF Prayer. David R. Porter. (Association 
Press, 75c.) P. 4. Selections first about prayer and then of prayers, 
in prose and verse, gathered with rare discrimination and literary 
taste. A book which many who seek to have family prayers will find 
very helpful. 

EssENTIALS OF EvANGELISM. Oscar L. Joseph. (Doran, $1.25.) 
Q. 2. One is surprised to find in a book with this title a sane recogni- 
tion of the social implications of the gospel and a clear statement of 
the objections to revivalism. The author has in mind an evangel 
which embraces the whole of ‘life and which requires a reconstruc- 
tion in any program of evangelism. 

STAR STORIES FOR LITTLE Foixs. Gertrude C. Warner. (Pil- 
grim Press, 50c.) With simple diagrams of the principal constel- 
lations in the northern region; will interest children. 

THE OutTpoor Story Boox. Caroline S. Bailey. (Pilgrim Press, 
$1.00) P. 9. Parables which animate interest to Nature and drama- 
tize some of the happenings of the seasons. Parents will be able 
to use many of these especially as suggestions and clues in story- 
making with their children. 

THE Master’s Way. Leslie J. Lobingier and E. I. Bosworth. 
(Association Press.) A little text-book for men in the Navy, the 
result of actual experience at The Great Lakes, packed with sensible, 
helpful teaching. ° 

TRAINING IN Courtesy. Margaret S. McNaught. (U.S. Bureau 
of Education, 1917, No. 54, 10c.) Suggestions for teaching good 
manners in elementary schools. Good outlines and suggestions, 
some dramatic outlines. 

MoraAL VALUES IN SECONDARY Epucation. Henry Neumann. 
(U. S. Bureau of Education, 1917, No. 51, 5c.) Here Dr. Neumann 
goes beyond direct teaching to see the values in activities, conduct 
and enterprises as well as in that which arises in lessons. 

SYLLABI OF MorRAL INSTRUCTION FOR SCHOOLS IN JAPAN (Dept. 
of Education, Japan, Tokyo.) An English translation of syllabi 
for the elementary and middle schools and for high schools for girls 
and the normal schools, based on the Imperial Rescript on Education. 

A Community CentER. Henry E. Jackson. (U.S. Bureau of 
Education, 1918, No. 11, 10c.) Increasingly the human interest 
develops in the publications of the Bureau of Education. This one 
not only reveals the consciousness of timely interests, but presents 
community organization in an interesting and practical manner. 
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THE LAND GRANT OF 1862, AND THE LAND GRANT COLLEGES. 
B. F. Andrews. (U.S. Bureau of Education, 1918, No 13, Ioc.) 
Treats the origin and early history of each of the A. and M. colleges 
and those similarly founded. 

Cuitp Care. Mrs. Max West. (Children’s Bureau, Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Publication, No. 30.) Highly important counsel 
regarding the nurture of the young in the pre-school years. A 
valuable document. 

THE RuraAL CuurcH Servinc THE Community. Edwin L. 
Earp. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1918, 75c.) Packed with valu- 
able suggestions for organization and leadership. The rural worker 
will find this book essential. 

Everysoy. H.M. Burr. (Association Press, New York, 1918, 
6oc.) Prof. Burr presents in story form a study of the boys of early 
adolescence and especially of one rather typical boy growing up into 
youth. It is a book which those who are interested in boys will find 
hard to lay on one side. 

THE SHORTER BrBLE—THE NEw TESTAMENT. Arranged by 
Charles F. Kent, with the collaboration of Charles Cutler Torrey, 
Henry A. Sherman, Frederick Harris and Ethel Cutler. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1918, $1.00 net.) Here at last we have 
the New Testament in a single book, in usable form, a new trans- 
lation in modern language and modern typographical arrangement. 
It is difficult to overstate the sense of new interest and added vitality 
which comes to these books in this new setting. The work will be 
especially useful in classes in which it is desirable that students should 
have a text in their own hands. 

How To INTEREST YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL IN Missions. Sue R. 
Staley. (Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 75c.) A rather 
general discussion of some of the methods of stimulating interest in 
missionary projects. What is needed most of all just now is a syn- 
thetic view of missions in relation to religious education. 

Book oF BEGINNINGS, Marian Pritchard; LiFE In PALESTINE 
WHEN Jesus Liven, J. Estlin Carpenter; THE PRACTICAL TEACH- 
ING OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, A. W. Fox; Jesus oF NAZARETH, 
Etienne Giran; HERoEs oF Fattu, Albert Thornhill; Laws or Lire, 
S. H. Mellone; LANDMARKS IN REtIGIous History, Ambrose N. 
Blatchford ; THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT, James Drummond ; CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
W. E. Addis; THe Story oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND, Brooke Her- 
ford; Home Prayers For YounG Prope, W. G. Tarrant. This 
comprises the text books issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Association of England, at Essex Hall, Strand, Lordon. They are 
not prepared on a graded system as those of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of America and of other publishers, but it is possible to select 
from them texts suitable to the different grades in the school. With 
few exceptions their work is based upon biblical selections arranged 
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usefully with good pedagogical wisdom and calling for thorough 
study in the more advanced work. The little text, “Laws of Life” 
is well worthy of careful examination by all teachers who have the 
problem of discussing conduct and ethics. The series includes such 
standard works as Herford’s “Religion in England.” 

THE SuNpDAY ScHOooL CopE Book AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL, 
Marian Pritchard ; PracTIcAL H1nTs FoR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS, Henry Rawlings. (The Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall, Essex St., Strand, London, W. C., England.) Two small 
method manuals for Sunday-school workers. They are especially 
interesting as showing the present stage of development of the liberal 
church schools in England. Mr. Rawlings’ book contains many 
useful hints on teaching and parts of it, especially the practical direc- 
tions, would be valuable to any teacher. 


PAMPHLETS 


A PAGEANT OF THE STARS AND StrRiPES, H. Augustine Smith. 
(American Institute of Religious Education of Boston, Mass., 72 
Mount Vernon Street. ) 

SoME MoraL DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE WoRLD-War. Henry 
C. King. (Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. ) 

THE FRATERNAL AGE. Edited by Edgar Alexander Russell. 
(Fraternal Education Association, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill.) 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SociaAu Service. J. Ernest Johnson. 
(Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York 
City.) 

CuurcH ARCHITECTURE. (Board of Church Erection Fund 
Presby. Church, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. ) 

SoME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSONALITY OF FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN IN THE GENERAL PopuLaTION. Walter L. Treadway. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND WoRLD Democracy. George Heber Jones. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York City.) 

AMERICANIZATION AS A WAR MEasurRE. Report of Conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, April 3, 1918. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

FEDERAL BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTIon. Statement of 
Policies, Bulletin No. 1. (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

EpUCATION PLUuS SPIRITUALITY THE ESSENCE OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Emanuel Sternheim. (Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux 
City, Iowa.) 

THE Sunpay ScHoot MontHiy. Edited by J. Arthur Pearson. 
(Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W. 
C. 2, London, England.) 




















It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
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The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
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Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practical train- 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. Not- 
ablelibrary of 105,000 volumes. 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and gradu- 
ate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of al — 
denominations. Addres 

Dean M. W. JACOBUS 





HARTFORD 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Degree Course for Graduates of 
colleges and theological semi- 
naries. Diploma Course prepares 
lay workers for salaried positions 
in all kinds of Christian service, 
church, Sunday-school, mission 
and settlement work. _Corre- 
spondence Courses for Teacher 
training. Demand for trained 
workers greater than eee 
Address Dean E. H. KNIGHT 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 


President 


The Kennedy School 
of Missions 


A Graduate School for Special 
Preparation. Interdenominational. 
For candidates, appointees and 
missionaries. Large faculty and 
library. Courses in phonetics, cer- 
tain vernaculars, history and reli- 
ions of mission fields, sociology, 
Bible. business methods, etc. 
Address The Secretary, 
E. W. CAPEN 

















The Life of Paul 


By BENJAMIN W. ROBINSON 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation and Theology, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


A popular biography of Paul in close relation with the 
life of his time. In Paul is seen the same spirit which 
today impels men to start out for other lands to give 
their all, that the nations may have liberty and light. 


$1.25, postage extra (weight, 1 Ib. 1 oz.) 





The New Orthodoxy 


By EDWARD S. AMES 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, The University of Chicago 
A new world of thought and ideals has arisen. Religion 
has its place in this new order, not as something aloof, but 
as something organic and integral with all other vital 
interests: the new orthodoxy. 


$1.00, postage extra (weight, 15 oz.) 





Graded Sunday School Lessons 


make possible better training 


Every teacher, Sunday-school superintendent, and 
minister wishes his Sunday school to be just as effective 
as possible. Our GRADED LESSONS known as CON- 
STRUCTIVE STUDIES have put new life and power 
into hundreds of schools. Now is the time to consider 
courses for the new year. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DENOMINATIONAL DEALER OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 
AND ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5810 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











